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The Academy of Canadian Cinema congratulates 
the outstanding filmmakers who have been 
nominated for the 1983 Genie Awards 


BEST MOTION PICTURE/MEILLEUR FILM 

The Grey Fox — p. Peter O'Brian 

Harry Tracy — p. Ronald |. Cohen 

Une journée en taxi — p. Robert Ménard 

Quest for Fire — p. John Kemeny, Denis Héroux 
Threshold — p. Jon Slan, Michael Burns 


BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTOR IN A LEADING ROLE 
MEILLEUR ACTEUR DANS UN ROLE PRINCIPAL 

Gilles Renaud — Une journée en taxi 

Saul Rubinek — By Design 

Marcel Sabourin — Doux aveux 

August Schellenberg — Latitude 55 

Donald Sutherland — Threshold 


BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTRESS IN A LEADING ROLE 
MEILLEURE ACTRICE DANS UN ROLE PRINCIPAL 

Sara Botsford — By Design 

Rae Dawn Chong — Quest for Fire 

Héléne Loiselle — Doux aveux 

Monique Mercure — La Quarantaine 

Andrée Pelletier — Latitude 55 


BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTOR IN A SUPPORTING ROLE 
MEILLEUR ACTEUR DANS UN ROLE SECONDAIRE 

Nicholas Campbell — The Man in 5A 

Doug McGrath — Porky’s 

Gary Reineke — The Grey Fox 

Wayne Robson — The Grey Fox 

R.H. Thomson — If You Could See What | hear 


BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN ACTRESS IN A SUPPORTING ROLE 
MEILLEURE ACTRICE DANS UN ROLE SECONDAIRE 

Genevieve Brassard — Doux aveux 

Jackie Burroughs — The Grey Fox 

Clare Coulter — By Design 

Patricia Nolin — La Quarantaine 

Trudy Young — Melanie 


BEST PERFORMANCE BY A FOREIGN ACTOR 
MEILLEUR ACTEUR ETRANGER 

Grand Bush — Hard Feelings 

Bruce Dern — Harry Tracy 

Richard Farnsworth — The Grey Fox 

Jeff Goldblum — Threshold 

Ron Perlman — Quest tor Fire 

Jean Yanne — Une journée en tax 


BEST PERFORMANCY BY A FOREIGN ACTRES: 
MEILLEURE ACTRICE ETRANGERE 

Patty Duke Astin — By Design 

Lee Grant — Visiting Hours 

Glynnis O'Connor — Melanie 

Marie-France Pisier — Hot Touch 

Mare Winningham — Threshold 

Charlaine Woodward — Hard Feelings 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ART DIRECTION 
MEILLEURE DIRECTION ARTISTIQUE 
The Grey Fox — Bill Brodie 

Latitude 55 — Richard Hudolin 
Threshold — Anne Pritchard 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN CINEMATOGRAPHY 
MEILLEUR DIRECTEUR DE LA PHOTOGRAPHii 
Une journée en taxi — Pierre Migno' 

Threshold — Michel Brault 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN COSTUME DESICA 
MEILLEURS COSTUMES 

The Grey Fox — Christopher Ryan 

Latitude 55 — Wendy Partridge-Hudolin 
Melanie — Julie Ganton 

La Quarantaine — Huguette Gagné 

Quest for Fire — John Hay 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN DIRECTION 
MEILLEUR REALISATEUR 

Les Fleurs Sauvages — Jean-Pierre Lefebvre 
The Grey Fox — Phillip Borsos 

If You Could See What | Hear — Eric Till 
Une journée en taxi — Robert Ménard 
Melanie — Rex Bromfield 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN FILM EDITING 
MEILLEUR MONTEUR 

The Grey Fox — Frank Irvine cfe 

Harry Tracy — Ron Wisman 

Quest for Fire — Yves Langlois 
Threshold — Susan Martin cfe 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN MUSIC SCORE 

MEILLEURE MUSIQUE 

The Grey Fox — Michael Conway Baker (The Chieftans) 
Threshold — Micky Erbe, Maribeth Solomon 

Visiting Hours — Jonathan Goldsmith 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ORIGINAL SONG 
MEILLEURE CHANSON ORIGINALE Pn] 
Doux aveux “‘Doux aveux” — Réjean Marois, Fernand Dansereauy 
Les fleurs sauvages “Le Quéteux d’Amour” — Raoul Duguay ba 
(Claude Fonfrede) oe 
Harry Tracy “My Love for You” — Les Pouliot 
Melanie “Save My Soul” — Burton Cummings ¥ 
Scandale “Callgirl” — Luc Plammondon, Germain Gauthier © e 
Spring Fever (Sneakers) “Just One Chance to be Free” — 
Fred Mollin 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN OVERALL SOUND 

MEILLEUR SON D’ENSEMBLE 

The Grey Fox — Joe Grimaldi, Austin Grimaldi, Rob Young, 
Gord Thompson 

Harry Tracy — Don White, David Appleby, Rod Haykin 

Une journée en taxi — Dino Pigat, Terry Burke, David 
Appleby, Serge Beauchemin 

Quest for Fire — Ken Heeley-Ray, Joe Grimaldi, Austin 
Grimaldi, Claude Hazanavicius, Don White 

Threshold — Bryan Day, Paul Coombe, Jack Heeren, Al 
Ormerod 


BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN SOUND EDITING 

MEILLEUR MONTAGE SONORE 

The Grey Fox — Bruce Nyznik, Peter Thillaye, Tony Currie, 
Rod Crawley 

Harry Tracy — Bruce Carwardine, Glen Gauthier, Brian 
Rosen, Brian French Tim Roberts 

Melanie — Wayne Griffin cfe Dennis Drummond 

Quest for Fire — Ken Heeley-Ray, Martin Ashbee, David 
Evans, Kevin Ward 

Threshold — Bruce Nyznik, Sharon Lackie, Tony Currie 


BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 

MEILLEUR SCENARIO ORIGINAL 

Big Meat Eater — Laurence Keane, Phil Savath, Chris 
Windsor 

The Grey Fox — John Hunter 

Harry Tracy — David Lee Henry 

Une journée en taxi — Roger Fournier 

Latitude 55 — Sharon Riis, John Juliani 


BEST ADAPTED SCREENPLAY FROM ANOTHER MEDIUM 
MEILLEUR SCENARIO TIRE D‘’UN AUTRE MEDIUM 

Hot Touch — Peter Dion 

Melanie — Richard Paluck, (Robert Guza Jr ) 


BEST THEATRICAL DOCUMENTARY 

MEILLEUR DOCUMENTAIRE 

The Devil at your Heels — Bill Brind, Robert Fortier, Adam 
Svmansk\ 

Gala — Michael McKennirey, John N Smith 

Jouer sa vie — Héléne Verrier 


BEST THEATRICAL SHORT/MEILLEUR COURT METRAGE 
Elvis Gratton — Pierre Falardeau, Julien Poulin 
Le Toasteur — Michel Bouchard 


Footsteps — Scott Barrie Bae 
The Only Game in Town — Ron Mann, David Fine 


Prix Genie Awards 1983 
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TRADE NEWS 


‘Hydraulics’ moves producers to protest First Choice’s intentions 


MONTREAL ~ First Choice Ca- 
nadian Communications, the 
national general interest pay- 
TV licensee, is under attack, 
accused by producers of trying 
to circumvent the regulations 
concerning its obligation to 
Canadian programming. Inde- 
pendent producers are up in 
arms about “scaffolding” pro- 
duction funds or, as the Ameri- 
cans Call it, “hydraulics.” 

The situation has prompted 
a meeting between indepen- 
dent producers and represen- 
tatives of the department of 
Communications, and the Ca- 
nadian Conference of the Arts 
is spear-heading an investiga- 
tion of the issue. 

Hydraulics, as the name im- 
plies, involves displacing a 
greater sum of money at one 
end by means of a much smaller 
input of money at the other. 
Concretely, it means writing 
off as a contribution to Cana- 


dian programming production 
funds from foreign sources. 

In one example cited by 
several sources who spoke 
with Cinema Canada, a Cana- 
dian producer had raised 80% 
of his budget abroad, and had 
gone to First Choice to raise the 
rest of his budget (20%). He was 
asked to request the production 
funds from the foreign source, 
and remit them to First Choice. 
First Choice would then remit 
the entire budget to the Cana- 
dian producer, marking off 
100% (instead of 20%) as its 
contribution to Canadian pro- 
gramming; the Canadian pro- 
ducer could then simply repay 
the foreign producer. 

Don MacPherson, president 
of First Choice, spoke to Cinema 
Canada but refused to com- 
ment on the above example 
unless the incident was fully 
identified and the producer 
named. “Every deal is different, 


and I can’t speak hypothetically 
about the various situations,” 
he commented. 

Asked about the Playboy deal 
as a Case in point, MacPher- 
son said that the only part of 
the Playboy production which 
will be marked against Cana- 
dian program requirements 
will be the $5 million-odd spent 
in licensing fees by First Choice. 
Originally, the rumors were 
that First Choice which had 
received $30 million from Play- 
boy Enterprises, would pass it 
on to the Canadian producer, 
claiming $35 million as Cana- 
dian content. But MacPherson 
denies that this was ever the 
case. ‘We thought we were 
doing something positive for 
this industry, bringing in foreign 
money to produce in Canada. 
Now all we get are questions 
like this.” 

The Canadian Conference of 
the Arts has hired lawyer Doug 


Majors resist Quebec film legislation 


QUEBEC CITY — On Feb. 22-25, 
the Quebec government held 
parliamentary committee 
hearings on Bill 109, the pro- 
posed legislation concerning 
cinema and video in the pro- 
vince. Some 40 submissions 
were heard from various film 
industry sectors and, although 
critical of various details in the 
Bill, the provincial film industry 
is strongly behind the Parti 
Quebecois government's effort 
to legislate in this area. (An 
earlier cinema law, voted by 
the Liberal provincial govern- 
ment in 1975, laid some of the 


NFB vs. USA 


MONTREAL — National Film 
Board founder John Grierson 
would have been delighted, 
but no one else seems to be in 
the wake of the U.S. Justice 
Department's decision that 
three NFB documentaries con- 
stitute “political propaganda.” 

On Jan. 13, the Board was 
advised by letter of the Justice 


Department's decision that If 


You Love This Planet, Acid 
Rain: Requiem or Recovery 
and Acid Rain From Heaven 
are political propaganda. Im- 
plementation of the decision 
would require the addition of a 
trailer to the films stating that 
the contents do not meet with 
the approval of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; the registration of the 
films under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act ; and the filing 
of dissemination reports list- 
ing who has seen the films 
with the Department of Justice 
within 48 hours. 

(cont. on p. 11) 
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foundations the current legis- 
lation hopes to build on.) 

Of primary importance to all 
concerned — but especially to 
the federal observers who are 
preparing their own film policy 
proposals — is the outcome of 
the confrontation stemming 
from the government's inten- 
tion to legislate in matters con- 
cerning distribution of films 
and the protestations of the 
major American studios, as 
represented by the Canadian 
Motion Picture Distributors 
Association (CMPDA), against 
such legislation. 

In a brief which contains 
fundamental errors, the CMPDA 
states that it is categorically 
opposed to article 97 (which 
states that only Canadian citi- 


zens or companies which are 
80% Canadian may distribute 
films in the province) and arti- 
cle 107 (which sets a minimum 
percentage, to be established 
by the new Regie du cinéma et 
de la video, for the distributor 
and the exhibitor in their con- 
tractual agreements). The 
CMPDA brief also states that it 
takes exception to certains 
aspects of articles 75,79, 91 and 
110 which, respectively, deal 
with distribution contracts, 
French versioning, the establish- 
ment of a monitored ticket sys- 
tem (“billeterie”’) and the legal 
rights to handle a film. 

Like the independent distri- 
butors, the CMPDA applauds 


(cont. on p. 14) 


OTTAWA — The National Broad- 
cast Policy of Communications 
Minister Francis Fox has re- 
ceived approval by Cabinet 
(see draft document in Cinema 
Canada nos. 90/91). An official 
announcement is expected 
March 1. 


As part of the policy, a pro- 
gram production fund of around 
$36 million has been approved, 
to come from consolidated 
revenues. The mechanism to 
feed the fund has not yet been 
finalised, but the Minister of 
Finance is expected to announ- 
ce a tax on cable operators, to 
be filtered through the con- 
solidated revenues to the pro- 
duction fund. The latter is still 
a matter of discussion between 
Communications and Finance, 


‘Broadcasting gives CFDC $36 M 


and could not become operative 
until the next budget is brought 
down. 

The Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation is accepting 
the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the production fund. 
Although members of the Mi- 
nister’s staff emphasize that 
the entire policy is intended as 
“the subject of a wide-ranging 
public debate” to elicit feed- 
back, the decision concerning 
the CFDC is probably irrever- 
sible. “That's basically an 
administrative item, and is 
likely to be a fait accompli by 
the time the debate begins,” 
said one insider. 

Some parts of the policy will 
require legislation if long-term 
structural alterations are to be 
achieved. 


Barrett to interview indepen- 
dent producers about the si- 
tuation and, to date, about 35 
have been seen. Jack Gray and 
Jeffrey Holmes of the C.C.A. are 
heading up the study. Barrett 
has also written to all the pay- 
TV licensees for the details of 
their contracts with Canadian 
producers. 

For his part, MacPherson is 
nonplussed by the CCA’s ap- 
proach. “You would think we 
were a government agency 
which could be called to ac- 
count. We’re a business, and, 
although I don’t mind talking 
to you about some aspects of 
our affairs, I'm surely not going 
to get into a discussion with 
the CCA about how we do 
business.” MacPherson com- 
mented that Barrett had been 
the legal counsel for Teleca- 
nada, the universal pay tele- 
vision applicant. 

Clarifying his position further, 
MacPherson underlined that 


the CRTC prohibited the pay 
licensees from producing, and 
they do not, indeed, produce. 
“But we do make deals. We got 
our license with an Export 
Division in place. The Cana- 
dian market is just too small 
and if we can’t make those 
foreign deals, then we can't 
find the money to really foster 
Canadian production.” Asked 
whether the money generated 
from a pay-TV sale to, say, HBO 
would find its way back to a 
Canadian producer written off 
against Canadian programming 
requirements, MacPherson 
declined again to comment in 
the abstract. 

Among the producers who 
have been invited to participate 
in scaffolding, there is a clear 
sense that the situation was 
triggered by the Canadian 
Radio-Television and_ Tele- 
communications Commission 
in its initial decision concerning 

(cont. on p. 11) 
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For Information and Entry Forms 
Contact: 


Universiade Film Festival Committee 
c/o National Film Theatre 
Citadel Theatre 
9828 - 101A Avenue 
Edmonton Alberta Canada 
Ta 3C6 
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Cover: The art of Sidney Goldsmith, senior scientific animator at the National Film Board of 
Canada, highlights the state of Canada’s unique contribution to animation, the subject of a feature 
article in this month’s Cinema Canada. The cover - especially drawn by Goldsmith for this issue — 
shows the expansion of the sun’s envelope, some four or five billion years from now, as the heat of 
the red giant fractures one of Mars’ moons. 
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Film Reviews 
Denys Arcand & Douglas Jackson’s ‘Empire Inc.” by Michael Dorland .... 
Barry Lank’s “Kelekis: Fifty Years in the Chips”, John Bluenther’s 

“The Historical Dramatic Comedy of Punch and Judy”, Victor Dobchuk’s 
“So Far From Home?” by Rory Runnells 
Michael Murphy’s “Wild Goose Jack” by Joyce Nelson 


MEMO 


FROM: Film Studies Association of Canada 
TO: All Canadian Film Scholars 
SUBJECT: Manuscripts needed for CANADIAN FILM STUDIES 


You are invited to submit manuscripts for publication in CANADIAN FILM STUDIES, 
a bi-lingual collection of scholarly work on Canadian cinema, to be published under 
the auspices of the Film Studies Association of Canada, the National Film, - 
Television and Sound Archives, and CINEMA CANADA The first volume is scheduled 
for Fall 1983. 


Administrative and editorial office : 834 Bloomfield Ave., Montreal 
H2V 386, Telephone (514) 272-5354. Toronto office: 67A Portland St. 
Toronto MSV 2M39, Telephone (416) 696-6829. Mailing address: P. O. 
Box 398, Outremont Station, Montreal H2V 4N3. 


Critical, theoretical and historical articles, primary materials, bibliographies, 
filmographies and archival materials will be-considered for inclusion in CANADIAN 
FILM STUDIES. First priority will be given to submissions on Canadian subjects 

by scholars working in Canada, but the Editorial Board will also consider articles 
on Canadian subjects written outside Canada and articles by Canadian scholars 
illustrated by references to non-Canadian films. 


The Editorial Board, composed of representatives from the FSAC and CINEMA 
CANADA will screen and edit all submissions, and when necessary will request 
evaluations of submitted material from readers expert in the field. 


Manuscripts must be typed, double-spaced and in duplicate. Normally they 
should not exceed 5000 words. They will be returned only if accompanied by a self- 


addressed, stamped envelop. 


Mail to: 

CANADIAN FILM STUDIES 

c/o Willlam C. Wees 
Department of English 
McGill University 

853 Sherbrooke St. West 
Montréal, QUe@bec H3A 276 
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DEADLINE FOR ALL SUBMISSIONS IS JUNE 30, 1983. 


CFDOC no-can-share in LA. 


TORONTO — Canadian Film 
Development Corp. (CFDC) staff 
members André Lamy, Anne 
Brown, Bob Linnell, and Karen 
Lawrence will represent the 
Canadian industry at the Ame- 
rican Film Market March 3-11 
in Los Angeles. 

The CFDC and Film Canada 
Centre (L.A.) staff will be setting 
up Offices in suites 604,605, and 
606 of the Hyatt On Sunset 
Hotel in Los Angeles. Stricter 
rules for this year’s market do 
not permit the Canadian con- 
tingent to share the office with 
non-accredited industry mem- 
bers, but Brown said the CFDC 
will take any information on 
any sector and will distribute it 
in their suite. They are also 


limited to two day-passes per 
day for visitors to the market, 
all of which have been issued, 
according to Brown. 

The CFDC will bring cassettes 
of several Canadian produc- 
tions and will make them avail- 
able to convention delegates at 
their suite. Among the films are 
Latitude 55, Heartland Reggae, 
The Deserter, Screw Balls (for- 
merly Crazy Times), Julie Dar- 
ling, That’s My Baby !, The Wild 
Pony, A Twentieth Century 
Chocolate Cake, and South 
Pacific 1942. They were also 
waiting for confirmation on 
four additional films, The Music 
of the Spheres, Sciserre, Cross- 
Country, and For The Rest of 
Our Lives. 


Slan responds to Playboy news 


TORONTO — In a footnote to 
last month’s Playboy program- 
ming fracas, Superchannel 
chairman John Slan has reiter- 
ated that Playboy held discus- 
sions with both Canadian 
general-interest pay licensees 
before signing with First Choice 
on the purchase of Playboy 
material, ‘but I never said they 
came to us first, The Toronto 
Star did.” 

“They came to us,” Slan told 
Cinema Canada, rejecting Play- 
boy TV head Paul Klein’s denial 


as reported last month, “We 
asked to see scripts. We were 
told the scripts were not im- 
portant. Our philosophy is to 
have control over our program- 
ming.” 

“We still feel,’ Slan added, 
“that when the (Playboy) pro- 
duct is actually seen it won't 
deliver. Thank God the services 
are now launched and it is the 
public that is going to decide. 
But if we’re wrong and the 
public flocks to this stuff, we 
might have to look at it again.” 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 


Consolidated Insurance Brokers Ltd. 


Creatively adapting insurance 
protection for the entertainment 


industry since 1968 


Consult us for budget estimates, 
quotations or information about 
your insurance requirements 


3101 Bathurst St., suite 201, Toronto M6A 2Y1 
Telephone (416) 787-0304 


Rogers still down 


TORONTO — Rogers Cablesys- 
tems has reported a net loss of 
$4,251,000 in announcing its 
1983 first quarter unaudited 
results for the three months 
ending Nov. 30, 1982. The figure 


-compares toa net loss of $496,000 


over the same period last year. 

Rogers has also announced 
that pursuant to their Share- 
holders’ Agreement, Rogers 
Cablesystems and United Ar- 
tists Communications Inc. of 
San Francisco will be dividing 
their interests in Rogers UA 
Cablesystems Inc. RUAC is the 
former UA-Columbia Cable- 
vision, Inc., and is currently 51 
percent owned by Rogers and 
49 percent owned by United 
Artists Communications. 

Under the shareholders’ 
agreement signed by the part- 
ners in 1981, provision was 
made to divide the assets and 
liabilities of RUAC under cer- 
tain circumstances and pro- 
cedures. The transaction must 
meet certain regulatory appro- 
vals before it is final. Both 
parties do not anticipate any 
difficulty in obtaining such 
approvals. 


Fed film policy this month 


OTTAWA -— Federal film policy 
should be ready for presenta- 
tion to Cabinet before the end 
of March, insiders report. The 
first priority for the Minister of 
Communications was to see 
his Broadcast Policy receive 
Cabinet’s approval. That came 
at the end of January, clearing 
the way for presentation of the 
film policy. 

Staffers at the department of 
Communications are enthu- 
siastic about the contents of 
the film policy, believing that 
workable solutions to most 
problems have been found. 

Incentives for production, 
and integration of a strong pro- 
duction sector with an equally 
strong distribution sector are 
the objectives of policy plan- 
ners. The Distribution Task 
Force, headed by Ron Cohen, 
tabled its report several weeks 
ago, and the solutions proposed 
are seen as workable. While 
these solutions ought to “chan- 
ge the balance” concerning 
distribution in Canada, they 


are also thought to contain 
“fair’ measures with which 
the Majors can abide, one staff- 
er reported. 


Obviously, federal observers 
are watching the Quebec film 
law hearings anxiously, saying 
that the goals of the Quebec 
government “fit nicely’ with 
the objectives of the federal 
government. One _ observer 
commented, “The Québécois 
may come out a bit bloodied 
from their confrontation with 
the Majors, but there are things 
the federal government can do 
which a _ provincial govern- 
ment cannot.” Speculation 
about the introduction of a 
bidding system for American 
films is currently wafting 
through the Canadian industry. 


The DOC is edgey about 
leaks of its policy. It is known 
that the Minister hopes to get 
Cabinet approval for his policy 
and to speak with the Majors 
before the details of his policy 
become public. 


TORONTO EFP — ON LOCATION 


Really Nice! Whether it’s the most complex studio commercial shoot, or 
flexible in-field production, discover that Toronto EFP means unsurpassed 


professional results! 


Now with 3 tube Betacam. 


BROADCAST ENG & EFP AT SURPRISINGLY 


AFFORDABLE PRICES 


Television Program Production & Technical Facilities Rentals 


© Hitachi SK-91 ENG/EFP camera eo Sony BVU-110 portable 3/4 inch 


systems 


e 1/2 inch broadcast component 


Betacam 


e@ RCA/Sony BVH-500 portable l 


inch VIR 


VTR 


© Sachtler camera support 


© interchangeable wide-angle lens 


© Cinema Products Cameraprompter 


© Vinten portable camera pedestal 
© Nady diversity wireless microphones 


w Toronto EFP 
36 Lisburn Cr. 
Willowdale, Ont. M23 2Z5 


(416) 494-1695 
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No’83 Cannes pre-selection 


OTTAWA — There will be no 
pre-selection process for Ca- 
nadian entrants into the com- 
petition at the Cannes fes- 
tival this year, reports the Film 
Festivals Bureau. “There are 
only five films which might be 
selected, so we're sending 
them all on to France where 
the final decision will be 
made,” reports Jacqueline 
Brodie. Those 35mm films are 
Maria Chapdelaine, The Tin 
Flute (now retitled For the Rest 
of Our Days), Rien qu’un jeu, 
Lucien Brouillard and Sona- 
tine. Rien and Sonatine, how- 
ever, may not be completed in 
time for the festival. (In previous 
years, a committee made up of 


staffers selected six top films, 
and forwarded them to the 
selection committee of the 
Cannes festival.) As in past 
years, any producer is free to 
send his own film to the Cannes 
organizers for consideration. 
Pierre-Henri Deleau will be in 
Canada in March toselect films 
for the Directors’ Fortnight. 
The Critics’ Week selections 
(for first features) are made in 
France in April. 

Members of the Festivals 
Bureau have declined to attend 
the Cannes festival, in May. 
The Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corp. will represent the 
Canadian industry, in a delega- 
tion headed by executive direc- 


producers and Festivals Bureau _ tor André Lamy. 


Oscar nominees 


TORONTO — National Film 
Board productions After The 
Axe and If You Love This Planet 
and CBC Television’s Just An- 
other Missing Kid earned 
nominations in the documen- 
tary categories as the Ameri- 
can Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences announced 
the Academy Award nomina- 
tions Feb. 18 in Los Angeles. 
After the Axe, a production 
of the NFB’s Ontario Regional 
Studio co-produced by Sturla 
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Gunnarsson and Steve Lucas 
and directed by Gunnarsson, 
and Just Another Missing Kid, 
produced and written by John 
Zaritsky for the CBC program 


“the fifth estate’, were nomi- 


nated for best documentary. If 
You Love This Planet, directed 
by Terri Nash, was nominated 
in the short documentary cate- 
gory. 

A fourth Canadian nomina- 
tion, for best make-up, went to 
Sarah Monzani and Michele 
Burke for their work on Quest 
for Fire, a Canadian-French 
co-production by International 
Cinema Corp. 
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Canadian content/certification contradictions 


OTTAWA ~— Confusion reigns 
over the Canadian production 
scene due to the conflicting 
measures of Canadian content, 
applied by the department of 
Communications (DOC) on the 
one hand, and the Canadian 


Radio-Television and _ Tele- 
communications (CRTC) on 
the other. 


The DOC’s definitions are 
clearly enunciated, and apply 


to films and video for the pur - 


poses of being eligible for the 
capital cost allowance. When 
that allowance was 100% (prior 
to Jan. 1, 1983) the definition 
was critical to many producers. 
Now that the tax shelter has 
been reduced to 50% in the first 
year and 50% in the second, the 
makers of feature films are 
seldom able to use the shelter 
and so, in many instances, don't 
bother with requesting certifi- 
cation as a Canadian film. 
Meanwhile, the importance 
of a program's being accepted 
as “Canadian” by the CRTC has 
increased drastically this year 
as the pay-TV licensees become 
an important source of produc- 
tion funding. But, as Lorne 
Mahoney of the CRTC explained 
to Cinema Canada, “The CRTC 


ACFC hopes for one 
autonomous union 


TORONTO - The Association of 
Canadian Film Craftspeople 
(ACFC) has launched an ag- 
gressive advertising compaign 
to give the film union a higher 
profile with producers both 
within and outside of the Cana- 
dian production industry. 

Donato Baldassarra, who 
replaced Suzanne De Poe as 
ACFC general secretary in No- 
vember, says the union will 
spend ten times more on ad- 
vertising and promotion in 
1983 than it spent last year. 

Baldassarra plans to go to 
the American Film Market 
March 3-11 in Los Angeles to 
meet with producers and pro- 
mote his union. “We need to 
make producers aware we 
exist. We don’t have an image 
in L.A.” says Baldassarra. “I 
think we stand a better chance 
when we deal directly with the 
producers.” 

Though the AFM this year is 
limited strictly to film buyers 
and sellers, Baldassarra hopes 
to meet with production orga- 
nizations outside of the actual 
market activities. “The problem 
we're (the ACFC) is having is 
there is no Canadian produc- 
tion. That’s why we're going to 
the market,” he says. “We're 
looking for work : Canadian or 
American. And American pro- 
ducers don’t know us.” 

As a member of the Federa- 
tion of Canadian Guilds and 
Unions in Film and Television, 
the ACFC has been working to- 
ward creating one film and 
television production industry 

(cont. on p. 10) 


has no clear definition of Cana- 
dian content. Each production 
is decided on its own merit.” In 
principle, decisions are made 
at the staff level. If a given 
program is out of the ordinary, 
or if an applicant makes an 
appeal, then itis referred to the 
executive committee, he said. 

The CRTC does, however, 
have a definition of a co-pro- 
duction which can qualify as 
Canadian content. “Atleast 50% 
of the budget must be spent on 
Canadian elements, unless the 
co-production is made with a 
Commonwealth or a Franco- 
phone country. In the latter 
cases, only 30% need be spent 
on Canadian elements. There 
must also be significant invol- 
vement of Canadians in the 
artistic control and among the 


principal performers,” Ma- 
honey explained. 
Since the co-production 


definition is the only concrete 
definition at the CRTC, its prin- 
ciples are applied in all cases 
concerning Canadian content, 
he concluded. 

CRTC chairman John Meisel 
has announced that the CRTC 
plans to have defined Canadian 
content for television by next 
year, “after consultation with 
the industry.” Meanwhile, the 
divergent federal criteria lead 
to the accreditation by the 


CRTC as “Canadian” of many 
feature films which would 
have been refused certification 
by the Canadian Film and 
Videotape Certification Office 
of the DOC. Especially suscep- 
tible to CRTC approval are the 
American productions which 
shoot in Canada with Canadian 
crews, like Skulldugery and 
Strange Brew, or films with 
minority Canadian production 
input like Porky’s — the Next 
Day. 

As defined by the DOC, a 
Canadian production is one in 
which the producer, co-pro- 
ducer, associate producers, 
executive producers and pre- 
senters are Canadian (unless 
prior approval has been re- ; 
ceived for an exemption) and 
in which six out of 10 points are 
earned as follows: director-2, 
screenwriter-2 (or principal 
screenwriter working on a work 
by a Canadian author), highest 
paid actor or actress-1, second 
highest paid actor or actress-1, 
head of art department or de- 
sign-1, director of photo 
graphy or head of camera de- 
partment-1, music composer- 
1, picture editor-1. Two of the 
four points for the director and 
screenwriter are obligatory, 
and one of the two points for 
highest paid actor or actress 
are obligatory for certification. 
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No more hybrid, CBC producers want Canadianization of net 


TORONTO — A group of Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp. (CBC) 
television producers, who be- 
lieve that the CBC “as Canada's 
instrument of public broad- 
casting is on the edge of irre- 
levance,” has made public a 
report which contains propo- 
sals for the transformation of 
the CBC's English language 
television service. 

The report, which has been 
submitted to both Cabinet and 
CBC senior management, was 
prepared by a task force set up 
by two producers’ organiza- 
tions, the Association of Tele- 
vision Producers and Directors 
(ATPD), which represents To- 
ronto-based CBC network pro- 
ducers, and the Canadian Tele- 
vision Producers and Directors 
Association (CTPDA), repre- 
senting CBC regional producers 
and directors working outside 
Quebec. 

Chairman of the task force is 
Marvin Terhoch, a TV news 
and current affairs producer in 
Winnipeg. Other members in- 
clude Norman Campbell (TV 
arts, music and science, Toron- 
to), Ed Fitzgerald (“The Jour- 
nal’, Toronto), Anne Frank (TV 
drama, Toronto), Susan Mitton 
(TV agriculture and resources, 
Halifax), and Don S. Williams 
(TV drama, Vancouver). 


The report describes the CBC 
as “a hybrid, somewhere be- 
tween a public broadcaster 
and a commercial broadcaster” 
and claims the situation has 
evolved for financial reasons. 
“The need for commercial 
revenue and dependence on 
privately owned affiliates for 
signal distribution has led to 
considerable confusion of the 
corporation’s identity.” 

The CBC producers believe 

that the Corporation “must 
abandon American program- 
ming and devote its entire 
schedule to meeting the public 
broadcasting mandate,” It 
laments that the CBC, as an 
institution created to achieve 
specific broadcasting objec- 
tives and Canadian cultural 
goals, “has increasingly focused 
its attention on its capacity to 
compete for viewers and ad- 
vertising dollars,” 
The. producers believe CBC 
programming should first and 
foremost reflect “aspects of 
Canadian life or... aspects of 
life in other parts of the world 
as seen from a Canadian per 
spective.” 

The greatest single concern 
shared by CBC producers, the 
report says, “is the lack of clear 
corporate objectives to shape 
program development and 
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resource allocation.” 

The producers propose an 
immediate examination by both 
producers and CBC manage- 
ment of local, regional, and 
national needs for Canadian 
TV programming at every level 
and in every department of the 
CBC. This examination would 
produce a set of programming 
objectives which would be 
published and made public. 
The public would have the 
chance to comment and react 
to the recommendations before 
they were forwarded to CBC 
senior management for arbitra- 
tion by a joint committee of 
management and producers. 

This system would produce 
competition among CBC pro- 
ducers, and between in-house 
and independent producers. 
The report also envisions a 
“zero-based” decision-making 
process, in which regular pro- 
gramming fixtures, local or 
national, would have to be 
proposed and justified annually. 

The report says the loss of 
revenue caused by the elimina- 
tion of American programs, 
based on information supplied 
by CBC management for English 
Television in 1981-82, would be 
about $57.6 million. There 
would be some saving by the 
move — $16 million in license 
fees and the $9 million gua- 
ranteed share of ad revenues 
the CBC pays to its affiliates — 
making the total cost of elimi- 
nating 1,200 hours of American 
programming $32.6 million. 

Using the CBC’s TV-2 model, 
the report estimates it would 
cost $20 million to replace the 
U.S. shows with Canadian pro- ' 
gramming, making the final 
price tag $52.6 million. Further 
funds could be raised by more 
aggressive selling of Canadian 
programming to both viewers 
and advertisers ; realizing effi- 
ciency by implementing auto- 
nomous, responsible produc- 
tion units ; finding a 10 percent 
level of efficiency in the CBC's 
non-production budget; re- 
ceiving the allocation of the 
proposed six percent tax on 
cable services reportedly under 
consideration by the dept. of 
Communications ; and receiving 
a portion of the remaining ac- 
celerated program budget, 
about $7 million. - 

The report makes the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

- a complete Canadianiza- 
tion of the CBC television ser- 
vice. 

~ a new network schedule 
comprising a mix of new and 
existing CBC, NFB, independent. 
Canadian and Canadian public. 
broadcasting (non-CBC) pro-~ 
grams, and selected high calibre, 
international (not excluding 
American) programs, 

— that the sale of commercial 
time on Canadian programs be 
approached more aggressively 
and creatively. 


~ that parliament adopt a 


long-term financial commit- 
ment by changing the annual 
funding appropriation to a five- 
year appropriation. . 

— that a joint management/ 
producer committee be estab- 
lished immediatly to set up the 
“responsible production unit” 
concept for program produc- 
tion. 

— that CBC regional and net- 
work program areas develop 
an annual set of programming 
objectives to be published in 
advance of the annual planning 
process. 

Report chairman Marvin 
Terhoch called the document 
“a practical and responsible 
approach to objective setting” 
when the report was made 
public at a press conference 
Feb. 16 in Toronto. 

“We feel it is essential for us 
to express this point of view 
given the situation the Corpo- 
ration is in,” said Terhoch. “We 
believe there is a sense of ur- 
gency. We must act now, or 
face the costs.” 

Task force member Ed Fitz- 
gerald said “This is definitely 
not a revolt (by producers 
against management). It is a 
sort of plea born our of despe- 
ration. Our intent is not to con- 
trol the CBC, Our intent is that 
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the CBC control public broad- 
casting.” 

Fitzgerald said it would be 
“most distressing” if CBC man- 
agement ignored the report. “It 
would be a public denial of the 
crisis. It would mean they are 
not feeling the pressures of the 
Applebaum-Hebert report, of 
the department of Communi- 
cations policy. It would mean 
they are not admitting the barn 
is on fire.” 


No union merge in view 


TORONTO — The membership 


of the Canadian Association of 
Motion Picture and Electronic 


Recording Artists (CAMERA) 
has turned down a merger pro- 
posal from the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (IATSE) Local 667 in 
a vote held Feb. 16. 


CAMERA general secretary 


Lynn Kelly told Cinema Canada 


that of the votes cast, four out of 
five ballots chose to remain as 
CAMERA. Kelly declined to say 
how many CAMERA members 


voted. 


Kelly said the reason the 
union turned down the merger 
proposal was that its member- 
ship could not resolve certain 


disputes. with IATSE. 
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News in brief 


TORONTO —- Snow, a 10-minute, 
35mm Christmas film is being 
produced by Tibor Takacs and 
Stephen Zoller of New Frontier 
Films on a $100,000 budget. The 
six-day shoot begins Feb. 26 in 
Toronto with Takacs directing 
from a script by Zoller. Director 
of photography is Miklos Lente 
and the film stars Douglas 
Campbell. “They all laugh when 
we say a 10-minute film. Then 
they read the script and say 
‘Yes’”’, says Zoller. 

Ontario Arts Council film 
officer Brant Frayne will resign 
his position in early April. The 
OAC is advertising for his re- 
placement and will accept 
applications until March 4. 
Frayne is reportedly returning 
to production... Producer Ray 
Sager has a feature project in 
development which he hopes 
to shoot this year either in 
Toronto or Los Angeles... An- 
other possible production 
coming to Toronto is a made- 
for-TV film on Mark Twain by 
producer Pat Doyle... Ken Kra- 
gan and Ken Yates, two Cana- 
dian producers working in Los 
Angeles, are reportedly de- 
veloping a TV-movie on the 
Flying Fathers which would 
star Wayne Gretzsky and be 
financed by Edmonton million- 
naire Peter Pocklington. 

The Grey Fox will begin its 
Canadian commercial run at 
the prestigious Stanley Theatre 
in Vancouver March 25, two 
days after the Genie Awards 
presentation. Distributor is 
United Artists Classics... Cham- 
bers: Tracks and Gestures, 
the documentary produced by 
Christopher Lowry for Atlantis 
Films, has been sold to CBC 
Television and will be broad- 
cast March 2 as part of the Por- 
traits series... Prisoners of Debt: 
Inside the Global Banking 
Crisis, an NFB Ontario Regional 
Studio production in associa- 
tion with CBC directed by Peter 
Raymont, will be broadcast on 
CBC March 29. 

Dan Hall has left his publicity 
chores at MGM/United Artists 
in Toronto to join George Heiber 
at the new Orion Pictures office 
in Toronto. Former Ambassa- 
dor publicist Harriet Bernstein 
takes over for Hall at UA... Helga 
Stephenson has been appointed 
head of marketing and publicity 
for the 1983 Toronto Festival of 
Festivals, replacing Maria 
Topalovich, who has assumed 
full-time duties as director of 
publicity and promotion at the 
Academy of Canadian Cinema... 
Heather Macgillivray has re- 
placed Sharon Weiner as assis- 
tant director of publicity and 
promotions at Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox in Toronto. Also, Nata- 
lie Amaral has joined Fox as 
publicity/promotion co-ordi- 
nator. 

Director Lee Grant has cast 
five Canadians — Nancy Beatty, 
J. Winston Carroll, Layne Cole- 
man, Kicky Guadagni, and Mar- 
vin Karon — in The Willmar 
Eight, now shooting in Toronto. 


Grant spotted the performers 
in the Theatre Passe Muraille 
production O.D. On Paradise... 
The Stratford Festival has 
signed a deal with RKO-Neder- 
lander to film a musical version 
of The Canterbury Tales at the 
end of the coming season. John 
Hirsch will direct... CBC Enter- 
prises has sold 39 episodes of 
Going Great, featuring host 
Chris Makepeace, to the Ameri- 
can children’s programming 
pay-TV service Nickelodeon. 
The show is produced for CBC 
by Cineworld Productions. 
Director Ron Mann’s short 
film on Toronto’s Coach House 
Press, Echoes Without Saying, 
will premiere at Canadian 
Images. in March... Espirit 
Translations Ltd. has launched 
a_ bilingual communications 
service for film, audio-visual, 
and video producers in Toron- 
to. Company director is Susan 
Lilholt... The Robert Cooper 
Production Death Tone, for- 
merly Murder By Phone, for- 
merly The Calling, originally 
Bells, could see a Toronto spring 
release, according to a spoke- 
man for the film’s distributor, 
New World Mutual... Edgar J. 
Sherick, executive producer of 
Little Gloria: Happy At Last, 
shot in Toronto last year, has a 
small role as Winston Crockett 
in Martin Scorsese’s The King 
of Comedy... Cineplex Corpo- 
ration has moved its Toronto 
offices from 20 Queen St. West 
to 214 King St. West, sixth floor. 
Class of ’84, a 1981 Canadian 
production produced by Arthur 
Kent, directed by Mark Lester, 
and shot in Toronto, was con- 
fiscated by police in Berne, 
Switzerland in January for 
“excessive violence” after a 
complaint by a local school- 
teacher. The film has not been 
released in Canada... Producer 
Edie Yolles reports that fi- 
nancing has been completed 
on That’s My Baby !, a feature 
shotin Toronto last spring. The 
money was raised by a private 
offering memorandum. 


Little Gloria...Happy at Last has 
been withdrawn from official 
co-production consideration. 
Under department of Commu- 
nications criteria,the feature 
film (which was to accompany 
the mini-series) had been 
awarded provisional approval. 
With the mini-series delivered 
and aired on NBC, the pro- 
ducers now say that the feature 
won't be made, which comes 
mainly asa shock tothe CFDC... 
Nobody Makes Me Cry, the Ro- 
bert Cooper made for pay-TV 
feature starring Elizabeth Tay- 
lor and Carol Burnett, has been 
licensed by First Choice Cana- 
dian. . .The Funny Farm, a 1980 
Filmplan International co- 
medy written and directed by 
Ron Clark, opened Feb. 18 in 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Ed- 
monton, distributed by New 
World Mutual. . . 


TORONTO — Current feature 
film and _ films-for-television 
production in Canada is domi- 
nated by American developed 
and financed projects and with 
co-productions. Most indige- 
nously Canadian projects are 
made-for-TV projects. 

Four’ festures currently 
shooting in Toronto have dis- 
tribution and financing from 
south of the border : The Dead 
Zone, produced by Dino De 
Laurentiis and directed by 
David Cronenberg, which has 
been sold to Paramount; A 
Christmas Story, a $5 million 
MGM production directed by 
Bob Clark ; The Willmar Eight, 
an Orion TV/Iveson-Iveson co- 
production directed by Lee 
Grant for NBC; and Nobody 
Makes Me Cry, a Robert Cooper 
production in association with 
Marian Rees Assoc. Inc. and 
List-Estrin Productions, a 
made-for-pay feature starring 
Carol Burnett and Elizabeth 
Taylor which has been sold to 
Home Box Office and First 
Choice. 

In Montreal, Film Line and 
director Tony Richardson’s 
production company Woodfall 
America plan a feature adapta- 
tion of John Irving's novel The 
Hotel New Hampshire, RSL 
Films has two projects : Joy, a 
co-production with France, 
and New Orleans Stripper, a 
video production for the Play- 
boy Channel. ICC producer 
Denis Héroux has a $12 million 
Canadian-French co-produc- 
tion, Louisiana, scheduled to 
begin shooting at the end of 
March. 

Astral Films plans a pro- 
duction in association with 
Twentieth Century-Fox Tele- 
vision, a pay-TV adaptation of 
Pygmalion, starring Peter 
O’Toole and Margot Kidder, for 
Showtime. The production is 


scheduled to begin taping in 
Toronto April 4. 

In Edmonton, producer Arvi 
Liimatainen of Kicking Horse 
Productions has completed 
shooting a three-part mini- 
series Bush Pilots for CTV 
affiliate station CFRN. Director 
is Don S. Williams. In the plan- 
ning stages at Kicking Horse is 
a low-budget feature The Saint 
Game. 

In Calgary, producer Bob 
Barclay is shooting an adapta- 
tion of Sharon Pollock’s play 
Blood Relations for CFCN Tele- 
vision. Director is Silvio Nariz- 
zano. 

In Vancouver, producer Pa- 
trick Palmer and co-producer 
Norman Jewison started shoot- 
ing The Iceman Feb. 24 for Uni- 
versal. Director is Australian 
Fred Schepisi and stars include 
Timothy Hutton and Lindsay 
Crouse. Canadian _ director 
Zale Dalen will begin a $2 mil- 
lion feature, as yet untitled, for 
First Choice in August. Ru- 
moured to be coming fora Van- 
couver shoot is a $6 million 
feature by a New York-based 
production company, The Art 
of Courtly Love. 

Reported to begin shooting 
Dec. 15 in Nelson, B.C., is Father 
Christmas, a $9 million feature 
produced by Peter O’Brian and 
directed by Phillip Borsos of 
Mercury Pictures, with finan- 
cing coming from an American 
production group. 

Television productions in 
Toronto include Indigo, a two- 
hour adaptation of Salome Bey’s 
stage show produced by Insight 
Productions in association 
with CBC and with equity par- 
ticipation by regional pay ser- 
vice Superchannel. Producer is 
Iain Paterson, director is Paddy 
Sampson, and cast includes 
Salome Bey, Charlaine Woodard, 
Taj Mahal, and Billy Dorsey. 
Budget is over $500,000. 


Television dominates 1983 product 


Eagle Films producers Janesh 
Dayal and Gaopel Goel will 
begin a five-week shoot April 
17 in Toronto on Out of Wed- 
lock, a $450,000 comedy written 
by Ken Gass and directed by 
Harvey Frost. Cast includes 
Saul Rubinek, Kate Lynch, and 
Dixie Seatle. 

Tapestry Productions and 
Standard Broadcasting of Otta- 
wa plan to co-production a TV 
adaptation of David Fennario’s 
play Balconville and are nego- 
tiating a production deal with 
CBC and C Channel. 

Another Ottawa company, 
Corvideocom Productions, has 
a $400,000 drama ready to 
shoot in September, Bagatelles, 
produced by Alan White, di- 
rected by Stewart Dudley, and 
written by Patrick Granleese. 

Partners Peter Wittman and 
Ota Richter, whose company is 
based in Massachusetts, plan a 
second low-budget feature, 
a musical comedy to shoot in 
Toronto this summer, to follow 
their December production of 
Skullduggery. 

Director Peter Rowe will 
begin shooting the final three 
episodes of the six-part CBC 
series Vanderberg May 17 and 
plans a pay-TV project to shoot 
in the fall. Producer Maurice 
Smith of Screwballs (formerly 
Crazy Times) hopes to pro- 
duce one, possibly two features 
later this year. 

On-going TV series presently 
shooting include Loving Friends 
and Perfect Couples, produced 
by Lorimar at Global in Toron- 
to ; The Littlest Hobo for CTV ; 
and SCTV for CBC and NBC. 


S———_—_—_——— SSS 


TORONTO — Producer Maurice 
Smith reports that Screwballs 
(formerly Crazy Times) should 
be completed March 5 and that 
test’ screenings will begin 
March 24 in the U.S. 
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CALGARY — CFCN Television 
marked its first step into drama- 
tic production when shoot- 
ing began Feb. 9 in Calgary 
on Blood Relations, a video 
feature for pay-TV based on the 
award-winning play of the same 
name. CFCN, a CTV affiliate, 
predicts this will be the first of 
a series of dramas for newly 
formed CFCN_ Productions 


Limited. 

Producer Bob Barclay and 
director Silvio Narizzano have 
teamed with CFCN for the series 
of productions, with both men 
highly positive and enthused 
about the project. 

Blood Relations, a_ stage- 
play based on the Lizzie Borden 
story, won the Governor Gene- 
ral's Award in theatre for play- 


TWO NFB FILMS 
UP FOR OSCARS 


After the Axe, a film about executive 
firing and relocation, and /f You 
Love This Planet, a hard-hitting argu- 
ment for nuclear disarmament, have 
been nominated for this year’s Holly- 
wood Academy Awards. 


After the Axe, produced by inde- 
pendent filmmakers Sturla Gun- 
narsson and Steve Lucas, is com- 
peting for best achievement in the 
documentary feature film category. 
James B. Douglas plays the leading 
role of the “terminated” executive 
and is the only fictional character. 
The others, relocation counsellors 
and businessmen, play themselves. 
After the Axe was produced by On- 
tario Regional Production Studio in 
association with the CBC. Executive 
Producer was Arthur Hammond. 


National 


Film Board 


of Canada 
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Terri Nash 


right Sharon Pollock. (A script 
dispute has clouded the pro- 
duction temporarily). 
Meanwhile, shooting conti- 
nues, with most cast and crew 
from western Canada. Maureen 
McRae and Maureen Thomas 
play Lizzie and her friend 
Nance, with Robert Clothier as 
Mr. Borden. CFCN staff will 
form a major part of the crew. 


Office 


Directors of photography is 
John Seale, and Frank Griffiths 
is sound mixer and recordist. 
Production designer Mary Kerr 
has created intricate, detailed 
period sets (built solidly by 
ATCO carpenters) which are 
housed in an old airplane han- 
gar in ATCO Industrial Park. 
Location Manager Doug 
MacLeod found the 20,000 sq. 


national du film 
du Canada 


Barclay makes studio, teams with Narizzano in Blood Relations 


ft. space, which now contains 
the production offices, a small 
editing facility and studio area. 
Makeup and special effects 
are by Jamie Brown, and pro- 
duction coordinator is Trudy 
Bell. ; 
Nick Gray, production mana- 
ger, described the process used 
in the shoot; the film is being 
shot with 16mm film and 16mm 
negative transferred to 1” video 
by flying spot scanner. The off- 


_line editing is done on the 


ATCO site during shooting, and 
the online editing is done at 
CFCN’s Broadcast House by 
Peter Armstrong. In Vancouver, 
Alpha Cine is doing the negative 
and Gastown is doing the nega- 
tive to one inch. 

Barclay, after 15 years as an 
independent filmmaker with 
credits on over 150 documen- 
tary films, was involved with 
the Directors Guild of Canada, 
first as President, then as Natio- 
nal Executive Director, and now 
has moved into dramatic pro- 
duction. 

Narizzano, International 
Emmy Award winner for Tols- 
toy’s War and Peace, is delight- 
ed to be working in western 
Canada, having promised him- 
self that he would return after 
directing Why Shoot the Tea- 
cher. After working with major 
stars in a number of acclaimed 
films (including Georgy Girl, 
The Class of Miss McMichael, 
and Staying On, etc.) Narizzano 
sings the praises of the actors 
in Blood Relations. “We spent 
four days in Toronto, interview- 
ing actors,” he says. “I didn’t 
find anything better in Toronto 
than I had seen here.” 

The mercurial Narizzano also 
sings the praises of Barclay. 
“Bob is unique as a producer. 


He knows every aspect of pro- 


duction, down to footages, 
composition and colour.” In 
fact, it was Barclay who lured 
Narizzano from his mountain 
home in Spain to make a pay- 
TV movie in Alberta. 

—_—_—_————————— 


(cont. from p. 6) 


If You Love This Planet has been 
nominated in the best short subject 
category. Directed by freelancer 
Terri Nash, the film combines the 
words of Dr. Helen Caldicott, (U.S.) 
National President of Physicians 
for Social Responsibility, with ar- 
chival footage of Hiroshima and 
images of survivors of the attack. /f 
You Love This Planet was produced 
by Edward Le Lorrainof the NFB’s 
Women’s Studio. The film has won 
a number of awards including a 
special award from the World Peace 


Council. 


union. But one plan, which 
would have united the unions 
under the direction of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress (CLC) 
has been stalled, according to 
Baldassarra, because of the 
reluctance of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (IATSE) Local 667 to 
join. 

Baldassarra, like many Fede- 
ration members, disputes IATSE 
667’s declared autonomy from 
its international affiliation. He 
notes that IATSE contracts 
signed in the U.S. will have 
Canada automatically added 
on, a tactic which limits the 
ACFC’s opportunities of work- 
ing with foreign producers. 

Baldassarra feels a solution 
(o the union situation in Cana- 
da will come if more producers 
support an autonomous Cana- 
dian single union. 


Edward Le Lorrain Sturla Gunnarsson 


Headquarters - Montreal (514) 333-3452 National Capital -Ottawa (613) 996-4259 
Pacific region - Vancouver (604) 666-1716 Quebec region - Montreal (514) 283-4823 
Prairie region - Winnipeg (204) 949-4129 Atlantic region - Halifax (902) 426-6000 
Ontario region - Toronto (416) 369-4094 plus offices in most major cities 
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Impressive ratings for CBC 


TORONTO ~— Despite criticisms 
from the Applebaum-Hebert 
report and from a task force set 
up by its own producers, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp. (CBC) 
productions have drawn 
impressive ratings in the early 
year. 

Ratings for the premiere 
episode of Fraggle Rock, a CBC 
co-production with Henson 
Associates Inc,, drew 2,743,000 
viewers. and a whopping 44 
percent share watching English 
language television at the time. 

During the period Jan. 10-16, 
five CBC productions drew 
audiences of over 2 million 
viewers: Super Show: Anne 
Murray’s Caribbean Cruise (2.7 
million viewers and a 29 per- 
cent share); Hockey Night in 
Canada (2.2 million and a 30 
percent share); Empire Inc. 
(2.1 million and a 22 percent 


share); “the fifth estate” (2 
million and a 25 percent share); 
and The _ National (which 
achieved a weekly average of 2 
million viewers). 


During the same _ period, 
seven other shows topped one 
million viewers: Front Page 
Challenge (18 million); The 
Journal (18 million weekly 
average); Market Place (1.6 
million) ; Hangin’ In (14 mil- 
lion) ; The Nature of Things (1.3 
million); CBC early-evening 
news (1.3 million five-day aver- 
age) ; and The Tommy Hunter 
Show (1.3 million). 


According to one CBC source, 
the CBC’s prime-time Cana- 
dian programming averages 
1.6 million viewers compared 
to an average of 2.4 million 
viewers for prime-time Ameri- 
can programming. 


(cont. from p. 3) 

pay-TV. “The CRTC commis- 
sioners just don’t understand 
how the situation sorts itself 
out,” commented one producer. 
“They thought that since the 
same amount of money would 
be in the pot, the competitive 
situation would be healthy,” he 
said, referring to the seven 
competitive licenses awarded. 
“Every single representation 
made to them indicated that a 
monopoly had to be given the 
Canadian licensee, or the situa- 
tion would be impossible,” he 
concluded. 

“Once the CRTC said that 
First Choice had to spend 45% 
of its gross and 60% of its pro- 
gramming budget on Canadian 
production, it created an enor- 
mous problem for First Choice, 
which sees Canadian program- 
ming as something which can’t 
possibily help it,” said another 
producer. “I’m not surprised 
that it’s trying to find a way 
around the CRTC regulations.” 

Meanwhile, the CRTC deci- 
sion is creating another unique 
and unprecedented situation ; 
the willingness of American 
pay-TV companies to foot the 


entire production bill for Cana- 
dian companies. Reports yet 
another producer, “The doors 
are opening. One company just 
offered me, say, $600,000 for my 
next production. Then they'll 
turn around and sell it back to 
First Choice for $900,000 in a 
package with all those other 
American films First Choice 
has to buy.” 

Commenting on the above 
situation, one producer said, 
“It’s just a squeeze play of an- 
other kind. Although it may be 
in our short-term interest, be- 
cause we can make our films, it 
ultimately means more money 
leaving the country. The inten- 
tion of the government in intro- 
ducing pay-television was to 
reinforce the industry here. I, 
for one, am tired of whoring.” 

Producers look to the CRTC 
and the department of Com- 
munications for assistance in 
clarifying the legality of scaf- 
folding, and insist that survival 
is already a day-to day affair. 
Given the record to date of the 
government's participation in 
the creation of the above situa- 
tion, optimism is at an all-time 
low. 


USA takes on foreign agents 


(cont from p. 3) 


The decision has aroused a 
storm of disapproval ranging 
from Canada’s environment 
minister John Roberts, who is 
at odds with the U.S. govern- 
ment over acid rain, to front- 
page coverage in many Cana- 
dian newspapers, as well as 
‘ the Los Angeles Times. 

The two acid rains films 
have been in distribution in the 
U.S. since June '82, just two of 
700 titles in American circula- 
tion and If You Love This Planet, 
Terri Nash's film of a speech by 
American anti-nuclear arms 


activist Dr. Helen Caldicott, is 
an Academy Award nominee 
in the documentary category. 
“We in no way consider these 
films to be political propagan- 
da,’ NFB commissioner James 
de B. Domville said in an state- 
ment. “We are proud of our 
international reputation and 
are proud to be making films 
that are free from political 
interference. These are hard- 
hitting, issue-oriented films 
that talk about matters of grave 
concern to both Canadians and 
Americans. We find the decision 
of the Justice Department to be 


bizarre and are seeking legal 
advice.” 

Los Angeles independent 
distributors Direct Films (who 
are distributing If You Love 
This Planet as well as two 
other American-made films 
about Dr. Caldicott) say they 
were “outraged and enraged” 
at the decision. 

“The fact that some bureau- 
crat sitting looking at a movie 


thinks it’s political propaganda 
has the same validity to me asif 
he'd decided it was pornogra- 
phic,’ Direct spokesperson 
Mitch Block told Cinema Ca- 
nada. ‘Our country is based on 
the idea of free speech so that 
we can have debate, and this is 
especially so when it applies to 
something that isn’t American. 
Freedom of speech shouldn’t 
be limited to Americans.” 


In 1974 the U.S. Justice De- 
partment made a similar deci- 
sion about the NFB’s Challenge 
for Change film That Gang of 
Hoodlums (1972), a film con- 
trasting two protest demonstra- 
tions. At that time the Board 
withdrew the three prints in 
circulation. 

The Board's legal position in 
the current case won't be 
known until early March. 
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SHOOT ALBERTA 
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Three of the 23 Canadian fea- 
tures eligible for the Genies 
were filmed either partly or 
entirely on location in Alberta. 

Latitude 55, the first feature 
by producerdirector John 
Juliani for Savage God One Film 
Productions, originated in 
Edmonton with Juliani and 
writer Sharon Riis. Starring 
Andrée Pelletier and August 


1500 PAPINEAU STREET, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. CANADA H2K 4L9 
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Schellenberg as two emotional 
and intellectual duellists trap- 
ped in an isolated cabin during 
a blizzard, Latitude 55 was 
shot entirely on location in 
northern Alberta on the out- 
skirts of Edmonton. In addition 
to a handful of heavenly re- 
views, the one homegrown 
Alberta feature in the Genie 
race has gained five nomina- 


tions : Best Actor, Best Actress, 
Best Art Director (Richard Hu- 
dolin) Best Costume Design 
(Wendy Partridge-Hudolin) and 
Best original Screenplay (Sharon 
Riis and John Juliani). 

Quest for Fire, the epic pre- 
historic adventure, was filmed 
all over the world, including the 
badlands of Alberta (for the 
opening scenes). 

And Harry Tracy, a western 
starring Bruce Dern and Helen 
Shaver, moved through a chain 
of locations in BC and Alberta, 


SCRIPT TO SCREpy, 


CANADAS 
LARGEST 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 
CENTRE 


(514) 527-8671 


including Canmore (where the 
camera was weatherized to 
combat cold temperatures), 
Jasper (for a train sequence) 
and the period streets of historic 
Heritage Park in Calgary (where 
set carpenters built a mock 
bank to be blown up in a rob- 
bery scene). 


Moving from Genie conten- 
ders to the lighter side of vi- 
deo... Moonbeam Productions’ 


TELEX 05 561 722 


Apartment on the Dark Side of 
the Moon, a low-budget video 
movie aimed for pay-TV, raced 
to finish eight days of principal 
photography in Calgary before 
the end of’82 with a non-union 
cast and crew. Director was 
first-timer Richard 
Zywotkiewicz (ex-apprentice 
on Porky’s and Videodrome) 
and production manager was 
Bill Devers. Equipment was 
supplied by MTM, and ‘ultimat- 
te’ (a special effects process) 
was used in some sequences, 


Workers at Risk, a video se-- 
ries produced, written and di- 
rected by Michael Douglas for 
ACCESS Television, was screen- 
ed at the Provincial Museum 
Theatre in Edmonton early in 
the year. Sponsored by ACCESS 
and Alberta Health and Safety, 
the six 15-minute chapters were 
the final production of the 
Douglas Film Group. The 
$150,000 docudrama followed 
the progress of the three blue 
collar workers : a construction 
worker, and oil rig worker, and 
a welder. Partner’ Peter 
Campbell was a.d. and Marke 
Slipp edited. The partners of 
Douglas Film Group have now 
formed new companies and 
new projects: Douglas (now 
with Douglas Communications 
Ltd.) is writing and directing a 
15-minute drama for Alberta 
Agriculture, and Campbell 
(now with Dreamland Pictures) 
is directing a documentary on 
immigration for the NFB. 


Thunder Road Studios in 
Calgary reports a surge of acti- 
vity in its sound studios, with 
the completion of two national 
jingles for Herkst Hoegrass and 
Gold Peak Beer. Head film 
sound mixer James Porteous 
reports their facility includes a 
24 track state-of-the-art music 
room, and 8 track 16/35 film 
mixing facility and a 16/35 pro- 
cessing lab... Sir Richard 
Attenborough graced Calgary 
with his presence at a special 
charity premiere of Gandhi, 
with the healthy proceeds of 
the $100 ticket function going 
to the Muscular Distrophy Asso- 
ciation of Canada and Diabetes 
Canada. Canadian Odeon’s 
North Hill Cinema was the 
scene of furs and finery fighting 
through crowds to sample east 
Indian finger food, champagne, 
and to glimpse Attenborough 
or producer Jake Eberts of 
Goldcrest Films... The sixth 
Annual Roland Synthesizer 
competition has been won by 
Calgary electronic musician 
Amin Bhatia (who is a produc- 
tion manager at CFCN radio)... 
The Glenbow-Alberta Institute 
and the National Film Board 
co-hosted a retrospective of 
NFB animation films, “The Art 
of Animation” in February. 
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Major resistance 


(cont. from p. 3) 
the government's efforts to 
monitor the sale and distribu- 
tion of video materials. 
Although the CMPDA de- 
clined to furnish Cinema Cana- 
da with a copy of its brief, a 
French copy was obtained prior 
to the hearings. The quotes 
therefore, in the analysis which 
follows, are freely translated. 


Article 79 
In brief, if a distribution visa is 
requested for a non-French 
language film, an equal number 
of French versioned copies and 
other-language copies must be 
made available to the Quebec 
public. If a French version is 
not available and the distributor 
can show that versioning has 
been undertaken, the non- 
French copies may receive a 
visa. In cases where no French 
version is anticipated, a 60-day 
visa is awarded, after which 
time the film must be with- 
drawn from circulation and 
wait 180 days before again re- 
questing a distribution visa. 
The CMPDA states that its 
members make every effort to 
provide French versions of 
blockbusters as soon as they 
are available, but that the de- 
cisions involved in dubbing a 
film take a long time, and the 
effect of the law would be to 
retard the launching of Ameri- 
can films in Quebec by at least 


six months. (Exceptions to the 
contrary, however, can be 
found. The Verdict, for instance, 
is already playing in France in 
French — a date which would 
have fallen with 60-days of its 
first launch in Quebec in English 
— but the French version is not 
expected to screen in Quebec 
until later this Spring.) 

Moreover, the CMPDA states 
that the average cost of dubbing 
a feature is $45,000, and that 
the Majors are obliged to dub 
in France because French 
law prohibits the screening 
of films which have been 
dubbed in other countries. The 
brief states: “Unfortunately, 
the Québécois dubbing industry 
cannot rival that of France. One 
must be very naive to believe 
that such an industry can be- 
come qualified and capable of 
responding to the needs of its 
film clientele through legisla- 
tion.” It goes on to state that the 
director of a film usually exer- 
cises total control over the ar 
tistic-dubbing process, and that 
the distributor is but a bit player 
in the process. 

Quebec sources maintain, 
however, that the cost of dub- 
bing in Quebec is between 
$20,000-$25,000 and wonder 
why the free market — the key- 
stone of the CMPDA brief — is 
not allowed to function in this 
case. 


Articles 75 and 110 
Both of these articles would 


require distributors to submit 
a copy of their contracts to the 
Régie. The CMPDA hopes thata 
simple affidavit will suffice, 
maintaining that the confiden- 
tial information contained in 
contracts are no business of 
the government, and that the 
length of the contracts would 
pose a problem of red-tape for 
the Régie. 


Article 91 

Like the Quebec independent 
distributors, the CMPDA is 
happy with the creation of a 
monitored ticket system and 
hopes that the government will 
publish the box office grosses 
weekly rather than simply 
gather the information for 
internal use as is now the in- 
tention of the law. 


Article 97 

Obviously, this article, which 
requires 80% Canadian owner- 
ship of distribution companies, 
says clearly that the Majors 
may not continue to do business 
in the province without serious- 
ly modifying their relationships 
to Quebec's independents. The 
CMPDA wonders why the 


Canadian ownership require- © 


ment is mandatory for distri- 
butors and not for exhibitors or 
producers. 

In an analysis which must 
surely offend the sensibilities 
of Quebecers, the CMPDA states 
that no similar legislation exists 
in the western world, and that 


only Mozambique has enacted 
such law. Stating that Mozabi- 
que has become isolated from 
the international cinema scene, 
it goes on, “We do not believe 
that the Québécois wish to 
follow the Mozambican model.” 
The brief goes on to state 
that the legislation, if enacted, 
“will result in awakening the 
hostility of persons and orga- 
nizations involved in the cine- 
ma industry, and will isolate 
Quebec, creating no new em- 
ployment.” The members of 
the CMPDA “will not accept to 
be so treated. They are good 
corporative citizens who pay 
their taxes regularly, employ 
Québécois and have done bu- 
siness in the province since the 
beginnings of cinema.” 

Although the brief maintains 
that the Majors have always 
helped “valid Québécois films,” 
its own statistics prove other- 
wise. In Annex III, which lists | 
the films distributed by the 
Majors over the years, only one 
French title is listed, Les Plouffe 
distributed by Columbia. This 
film has not yet been released 
in the U.S. As for the accuracy 
of the list itself, over seven 
errors are made as to produc- 
tion companies, one film is 
listed by its American and not 
Canadian title, and one listed 
film was never made. 

‘The CMPDA implores the 
government to concentrate its 
efforts in the promotion of pro- 
duction and to leave the Majors 


CONGRATULATES | 
“1983 GENIE NOMINEES” 


August Schellenberg 


Best performance by an actor 
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Latitude 55 


Trudy Young 


Lisl i - . —— ~ 
Best performance by an actress 


in a supporting role 
Melanie 


alone. 

Meanwhile, the Association 
Québécoise des Distributeurs 
de Films (AQDF) feels article 97 
doesn’t go far enough, and that 
it would still be possible for the 
Majors to establish fronts for 
distribution while maintaining 
all decisionary power. The 
AQDF asks the government to 
implement the recommenda- 
tion of the Fournier Committee 
that the government verify that 
distribution rights of the Majors 
have effectively been given up 
for the Quebec territory before 
a film be awarded a visa. 

Cinema Canada hopes to be 
able to print lengthy extracts 
from the CMPDA and ADFQ 
briefs if and when English ver- 
sions become available. 


TORONTO — Local independent 


* television station CITY-TV will 


pay $4,000 each for three scripts 
“which in some way reflect the 
contemporary Toronto expe- 
rience” for its planned Toronto 
Trilogy of half-hour dramas to 
be produced as part of the 
city’s sesquicentennial cele- 
brations in 1984. 

The scripts, which should 
represent a 22-minute drama 
involving no more than six 
characters and four different 
locations, and should be typed, 
double-spaced, and no more 
than 22 pages in length, must 
be submitted to CITY no later 
April 15, 1983. 


Samuels on move in Alberta 


CALGARY — Maxime Samuels, 
a veteran producer with a 20- 
year track record (including 
Forest Rangers, Seaway, CBC 
dramas, and The Pyx) has mo- 
ved to Alberta with the commit- 
ment of producing a $3 million 
two-hour movie for pay-televi- 
sion on the life of black cowboy 
John Ware. 

“We have fascinating charac- 

ters in Canada. Just because they 
are Canadian doesn’t mean they 
can’t be internationally accept- 
ed,” Samuels say. John Ware, a 
black Alberta pioneer known 
as the Man from High River, the 
Smoky Black Irishman and the 
Big Bad Black White Man, was 
a fascinating historic character 
who caught Samuels’ eye more 
than 10 years ago. Since then 
she has had the rights to the 
story, but has been waiting for 
the pieces to fall into place. 

The project is in develop- 
ment stages now, with an office 
established in Calgary for Four 
Nine Productions, and pre- 
production slated for June 1. 
Shooting will begin in late 
August in southern Alberta near 
Pincher Creek. 

Les Kimber is associate pro- 
ducer. “One of the most fortu- 
nate aspects of my decision to 
move to Alberta was the oppor- 
tunity of working with Les 
Kimber,” says Samuels. “John 
Ware is a mammoth undertak- 
ing physically and needs the 
kind of expertise he will bring 


to the project.” (Kimber has 
extensive credits as a produc- 
tion manager-— the mostrecent 
being Superman II — in addi- 
tion to credits as producer). 

Support for the project has 
come from the Alberta Motion 
Picture Development Corp. 
(AMPDC) (which lends 60 per 
cent of development money), 
the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corp. and the National 
Film Board. (Regarding the lat- 
ter, Samuels acknowledges 
Daisy de _ Bellefeuille, Bob 
Verrall, James Domville and 
Tom Radford.) “These are the 
bits of Canadiana that will reas- 
sure the Canadian community, 
both filmmakers and viewers, 
that Hugh Hefner is not taking 
over Canadian production,” 
says Samuels wryly. 

The breakdown and treat- 
ment of John Ware were deve- 
loped and written by James 
DeFelice, award-winning 
screenwriter (Why Shoot the 
Teacher). 

Samuels has been a ground- 
breaker in many of her projects. 
In 1978, she made The Under- 
ground Railroad for the NFB, 
utilizing many black perfor- 
mers. During International 
Women’s Year, she produced 
two CBC dramas by women 
authors with women directors. 
And she developed the format 
for the Adventures in History 
series for the NFB. 

Meanwhile, she is enormous- 


Canadian Images mid-March 


TORONTO — Three hundred 
Canadian shorts, documenta- 
ries, and features will be 
screened at the 6th annual 
Canadian Images Festival 
March 17-20 in Peterborough, 
Ont., reports festival executive 
director Susan Ditta. 

The 1983 program will feature 
some new programs, including 
Classics, in which programmer 
Peter Harcourt polled the na- 
tion’s critics for a list of the 
finest past Canadian films, and 
Creme de la Creme, a selection 
of Canadian films produced in 
the last 12 months which have 
won significant awards. 

There will be retrospectives 
on director Denys Arcand, 
animator Norman McLaren, 
producer Beryl Fox, and the 
CBC For The Record series ; a 
series on films for social change, 
Struggle and Resistance; and 
series on comedy, women's 
films, the performing arts, 
experimental films, and the 
Canadian New Wave. A series 
of hard-to-find films, Lost and 
Found, plus programs from the 
regional studios of the National 
Film Board and from 15 film 
co-ops across the country, will 
also be featured. 

Scratched from this year’s 
program are a David Cronen- 
berg retrospective (the direc- 
tor is unavailable) and a video 


series (postponed until next 
year). 

Four days of seminars are 
planned, including panels on 
the future of film production in 
Canada and on pay television 
from a production industry 
point-of-view. 

Ditta said most of the Genie 
Award-nominated films will 
be at the festival, as well as 
several premieres of works by 
young filmmakers. “We have 
been the first festival to give a 
venue to a lot of Canadian film- 
makers,” she said. 

A full festival pass including 
admission to all films, work- 
shops, and seminars, is $20.00. 
A film pass is $10.00. Passes and 
information can be obtained 
from the festival office, 753 
George St. N., Peterborough, 
Ont. (705-748-1400). 


——O 


TORONTO — The Canadian 
Motion Picture Distributors 
Association (CMPDA) will honor 
Porky’s, Canada’s all-time box- 
office hit, at the CMPDA’s 
Golden Reel Award luncheon 
March 22 in Toronto. If Astral’s 
membership with the CMPDA 
had not recently been termin- 
ated, it would have been the 
first time a CMPDA member 
was so honored. 


ly impressed with the casting 
potentials in Alberta. “There’s 
a look about people out here, 
the same as Australia. They 
look as if they belong to the 
country.” 

With support from various 


sectors, and a development 
deal with First Choice Canadian 
pay-television, Samuels appears 
to have pulled the major ele- 
ments together. This may be, 
she says, because of the increa- 
sed sophistication of the con- 


temporary viewing audience 
and the increased viability of 
the market for this type of pro- 
ject. “We feel John Ware’s time 
has come.” 


Linda Kupecek @® 


*1,900.00 


GRANT! 


THE DOROTHY AND 
OSCAR BURRITT 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


for 1983 is $1,500.00. This annual Award, 
established in 1964, encourages the further 
development of film appreciation in Canada. It 
is accompanied by a cash grant to assist an in- 
dividual or a volunteer organization to under- 
take a project contributing to a greater 
understanding and enjoyment of film as an art. 


Application forms for the 1983 Award are 
available from the Dorothy and Oscar Burritt 
Memorial Award, P.O. Box 484, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario. M5W 1E4. 


CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIPT 


OF ENTRY FORMS: 


APRIL 15, 1983 


The recipient of the Award will be notified prior 
to the Annual General Meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Film Societies, May 21-23, 1983. 


Dorothy and Oscar Burritt founded the film 
society movement in Canada, and this Award 
was established to keep alive the unique spirit 
and purpose of these two dedicated film 


pioneers. 


The. Dorothy and Oscar Burritt Memorial 
Award is registered as a charity under the 
Income Tax Act. Donations to the capital fund 
are solicited, and will receive a receipt for in- 
come tax purposes if sent to the above address. 


ADMINISTERED BY THE 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF FILM SOCIETIES 


SESE 
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e OPINION e 
The work of foreign agents 


Why is it that the National Film Board will not just roll over and die quietly? It has 
already been declared dead by Applebaum-Heébert, and even the most sympathetic 
of observers walking through its now empty halls smells an advanced state of decay 
—sans purpose, sans direction sans distribution, sans leadership. As a functionally 
effective organization, it has already ceased to exist and only waits the stroke of the 
bureaucrat’s pen to put it out of its misery and will it, officially, from the face of this 
earth. 

And then suddenly —and it would seem out of nowhere— it hits the headlines 
south of the border. Its praises are sung by all three American networks on 
successive nightly news broadcasts. Editorials and articles appear in The New York 
Times, The Washington Post and serious newspapers across the country. American 
senators and congressmen beseige Film Board offices with requests for films. This 
is no way for the dead to behave. 

To understand what has kept'the Film Board alive, one must look, not to the 
present, but into the past, to the very birth of the National Film Board and its reason 
for existence over forty years ago. And here we encounter some ironies. The U. S. 
Justice Department wants to label National Film Board films “political propa- 
ganda,” the work of “foreign agents.” The irony is that they are completely right. 
Many Film Board films are propaganda and, muchas welike to think of ourselves as 
one big happy undefended border, Canadians are foreigners (although it does take 
a rather large stretch of the imagination to think of James de B. Domville as an 
agent). The U.S. Justice Department is right, but it is forty years too late. The foreign 
agent was, in fact, John Grierson who, working with the British government secret 
service, founded the National Film Board. Its express purpose was to gain access to 
American movie theatre screens and influence our isolationist neighbours to the 
south to save England by joining World War II. 

But Grierson took a longer view as well, and breathed a fire into the organization 
— a fire which still burns today, despite the crippling organizational effects of 
bureaucracy and old age. He created a National Film Board that is truely an 
independent voice. Secure in its funding, it is able to put its considerable resources 
behind films expressing an independent viewpoint. It is free to make films on 
controversial subjects. It is free to make films which are not particularly popular. It 
does not have to rely on the generosity of large corporations and is even permitted 
to bite the governmental hand which feeds it. 

The United States thrives on the myth of liberty of expression. But anyone who 
has experienced the actual workings of the American media will appreciate the 
ways in which the National Film Board is a truely unique organization. There are, in 
fact, no independent voices on American television. In the much vaunted private 
sector, there area sprinkling of ill-funded, independent documentary films, but few 
people get to see them. In the American film world, you are free; as long as you are 
rich. 

“Foreign agents,” yes. “Political propaganda,” yes; if you define propaganda as 
anything different from popularly held opinions. Crierson, who-revglled in 
controversy, must be looking down on his child with amused glee. Damned from 
without, arthritic from within, the old place still has some kick left in her. 

Ronald Blumer 


Ronald Blumer, ex-NFB freelancer, has written and co-produced two series with 
Bill Moyers for Public Television and is currently working on a CBS science 
special with Walter Cronkite. 


Alberta consensus 


A consensus of Alberta filmmakers has 
formed in response to impending changes 
in Canadian film and broadcast policy. 
The following four points state our 
major areas of concern; 


1, The Applebert-Hebert Report re- 
commends drastic CBC cutbacks, while 
the DOC speaks of creating a$30 million 
fund to augment the CBC's purchase of 
independently produced programming. 
Given the conflicting positions of the 
Applebaum-Hebert Report and the DOC 
on the future of the CBC, we would like 
to reserve our position on the CBC and 
state the following: Regardless of 
changes made in the CBC, our regional 
production industries need more access 
to CBC airtime and markets and more of 
an opportunity to speak to and hear 
from other regions of Canada via our 
national network. Centralized budget- 
ing starves the creative potential of the 
regions. Broadcast policy plans for re 
organization of the CBC network should 
include measured steps to enhance re- 
gional autonomy and to increase signifi- 
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cantly the proportion of the total CBC 
budget which goes to the regions forthe 
purpose of stimulating and purchasing 
independent productions. 


2. The Applebaum-Hebert — Report 
speaks of a possible profit tax on private 
broadcasters to “upgrade the quantity 
and quality of Canadian programming,” 
while the DOC speaks of creating a 
“Broadcast Program Development Fund,” 
a pool of some $30 million derived from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund or by a 
program production levy on cable and 
pay television subscribers. We support 
strongly the creation of such a fund but 
ask what formula will be applied to its 
distribution 7 Will it stay mostly in Onta- 
rio and Quebec, or will it be used to 
encourage the creative energies of 
Canada’s many regional film commu- 
nities ? Having already experienced the 
deluge of foreign signals via cable, and 
with more to come with the new tech- 
nologies (DBS's, video-cassetles, etc.), 
we must resolve to develop our indige 
nous production industry so that we 


may compete on a worldwide scale. We 
must capitalize on all our available 
resources and build upon our regional 
production communities as well as on 
those in Central Canada. The fund could 
be a tremendous asset to our industry, 
but its administrating body must be 
flexible and responsive and composed 
of a balance of appointees acceptable to 
both the Federal Government and to 
industry representatives throughout 
the provinces. Key to the fund's success 
will be the degree to which its resources 
address the market problems unique to 
Canadian film and television. 


3. Chapter 9 of the Applebaum-Hébert 
Report is written from a distinctly cen- 
tralist point of view. For example, the 
report is unfair and inconsistent on the 
subject of the NFB. The regional produc 
tion studios of the NFB have helped 
provide hands-on training for new film- 
makers, aided innovative and explo- 
ratory projects, and provided access to 
tools in the very manner the Applebaum- 
Hébert Report suggests. Over the past 
few years, the NFB has opened up the 
sponsored film program, and we ask 
that there be an even greaterreliance on 
our regional film communities in this 
area. The greatest complaint the regions 
have about the Board is its lack of 
regional autonomy. The structure of 
regional programming committees with 
Advisory Councils of local filmmakers, 
already exists at the NFB. All that remains 
is to grant local communities the free- 
dom to be responsible for the works 
they create. 


4. The Applebaum-Hébert Report calls 
for a vastly increased role for the CFDC. 
In such a scenario, we ask that there be 
greater recognition of regional produc- 
tion communities than the present token 


“desk” that the Corporation has in Van- 
couver. Before the CFDC mandate is 
broadened, let it prove its effectiveness 
by increased support for our regional 
production industries. For the last 
decade, the focus has been on the To- 


ronto-L.A. axis. In a renewed effort to- 


enhance Canada’s production industry, 
let more attention be paid to the talent 
of our regional filmmakers. Commercial 
profitability must be balanced with our 
developmental needs, and we must be 
certain that the maximum financial 
support goes directly to our artists 
rather than being lost in administrative 
structures. 


The Consensus Committee 


Nick Bakyta 

President, Alberta Motion Picture In- 
dustries Association 

Ted Barris 

President, ACTRA Writers’ Guild/Alberta 
Branch 

Dave Billington 

Edmonton Sun media columnist 
Jerry Ezekial 

Programme Director, Banff Television 
Festival 

Wendy Hill-Tout 

Calgary Film Co-op 

Lorne MacPherson 

President, Alberta Motion Picture De- 
velopment Corporation 

Tom Peacocke 

Actor 

Tom Radford 

Executive Producer, North West Produc- 
tion Studio, National Film Board of 
Canada 

David Scorgie 

Assistant Director, Film and Literary 
Arts Branch, Alberta Culture 
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Perverts cornered 


As if it weren't sufficiently furtive and , 
humiliating to be slipping into the news- 
stand, penniless, just to leaf through 
No. 93 of Cinema Canada and assure 
myself that my lousy little notice was 
still in your Production Guide, you just 
had to put some half-naked man on the 
cover holding a two-and-a-half-foot long 
thing. , 

I ended up with the other leafers in 
Perverts’ Corner where I found you 
snuggling up to Blueboy, Hot Load and 
The Salami Quarterly. ; 

Can't you guys think of anything in 
advance ? Or did you do this to me on 
purpose ? Answer fast with a free sub- 
scription or else this goes directly to the 
Canada Council. I’ve got the polaroids. 


David Lieber 
Montreal 


Chetwynd winner 


With regard to the recent announcement 
of the CFTA 1982 Awards in Cinema 
Canada (November-December, 1982), I 
notice that the Chetwynd Award was 
missing from the list of winners. 
The Chetwynd Award went to Creative 
House, Vancouver, B.C., an organization 


which has demonstrated the greatest 
imagination and achievement in busi- 
ness promotion in the Canadian visual 
images industry over the past year. 
Robin Lecky, a partner in Creative House, 
accepted the award for Come Together 
in Calgary, a twelve-projector, two screen 
audio-visual presentation which was 
largely instrumental in convincing the 
International Olympic Committee to 
award the 1988 Olympics to Canada, an 
event with a great deal of business 
potential for Canada’s visual images 
industry. 


Robin Chetwynd 
President & General Manager 
Chetwynd Films Ltd. 


Eyesore 


This is in response to the article “Burden 
of Dreams” by Emil Sher which appeared 
in your January issue. 

While we applaud the support and 
coverage you have given to independent 
film co-operatives, (two successive 
issues including articles on same — we 
must be doing something right!), we 
were, however, somewhat disturbed by 
the actual layout and placement of the 
article — forced to the margins of an 
article on Le Festival du Nouveau Cine- 
ma. Don’t you think we have been mar- 
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ginalized enough? Moreover, does all 
discussion of independent alternative 
filmmaking have .to be collapsed to- 
gether — to the extent of affixing a title of 
an American documentary to a discus- 
sion of a Montreal film co-op? Apart 
from the dismal gray background on 
which the article was printed, (is this an 
unconscious metaphor for the economic 
situation facing independent film- 
makers ?), the omission of any reference 
to our very successful screening last 
year at Cinema Five (over 500 eager 
afficionados of alternative cinema !), is 
serious, indeed. 

Again, we do welcome the interest of 
Cinema Canada and look forward to 
more articles dealing with the co-op 
situation in other parts of the country. 


Brenda Longfellow 
Mainfilm, 
Montreal 


Critique of judgement 


The views of ACTRA’s National Commit- 
tee on Women’s Issues, reported in your 
article “ACTRA women on offensive in 
film...” (No. 92), that women are under- 
employed, under-represented, and por- 
trayed unintelligently in the media, and 
that influential media organizations 
like the CBC, the CFDC, and private 
broadcasters ought to be pressured to 
change these things, while no doubt 
offered in a spirit of fairness, are too 
strong, too militant, and in the long run 
too potentially harmful to what is really 
important: the freedom of artistic ex- 
pression. 

I refer primarily to the Committee's 
apparent attitude toward the portrayal 
of women, whose TV image makes them 
“sick to the teeth” and whose portrayal 
in feature films, in Nancy Rossov's view, 
“borders on soft-core pornography.” 
Apart from the obvious difficulties in 
judging objectively the degree to which 
broadcast material is “sexually stereo- 
typed” or “offensive”, any legislated 
requirements on the social, or—to calla 
spade a spade — ideological content of 
broadcasts, whatever their intended 
purpose, can only entail a lessening of 
the expressive potential of film and TV 
artists. Whatever themes the artist con- 
siders most important must always then 
be subordinated to the requirement of 
official orthodoxy; he must dispense 
with scenes and characters not approved 
by the government. Programming which 
is broadcast on the basis of ideological 
orthodoxy is simply propaganda. (The 
ACTRA Committee may argue that the 
current broadcast system is an implicit 
and therefore more pernicious kind of 
propaganda, but I would reply that 
unconscious propaganda is not propa- 
ganda at all, but rather a spontaneous 
reaction to the demands of the market : 
except in a negative way, through:cen- 
sorship, the programming of broad- 
casters has always been determined by 
what people will voluntarily watch, not 
by the petitions of pressure groups). 

As things stand, the control of pro- 
gramming is in the hands of television 
network buyers and film producers and 
distributors, whose decisions are doubt- 
less influenced more by their perception 
of a program's expected popularity than 
by its ideological content. By forcing 
these people to select on the basis of 
socio-political content we force the 


creators to limit their thematic material, 
and as a result the audience loses the 
freedom of choosing what it wants to 
see. What exactly is gained by this? 
Sexual “stereotyping” of men and 
women is as old as humanity. The types 
change with changing society, but al- 
ways spontaneously, and not as a result 
of royal decree or legislation. “Stereo 
typing’ is the meat and potatoes of 
popular drama ; in trying to eliminate it 
we would not be doing our artists or 
ourselves any service. In fact, often 
those who most stridently insist upon 
the abolition of “stereotypes” simply 
want to substitute a new type for the 
old. 
There is no reason to believe there 
will be an end to sexual “stereotypes” of 
one kind or another ; dramatized sexual 
types will continue to exert a fascina- 
tion on us as long as we remain sexual 
beings, and as long as sexuality remains 
the fundamental, consuming thing that 
itis. Now, if we could somehow legislate 
inept filmmaking out of existence... But 
alas, who am I to judge ? Is anyone ? 


Paul Vitols 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Budget blues 


Iam writing to tell you of a project Iam 
currently very much involved in-I hope 
you find it interesting enough to print in 
your publication. I am in great need of 
publicity for this project and I hope you 
can help. 

First, I will give you a straightforward 
description of the project. I have entered 
into an agreement with a production 
company based in Jakarta, Indonesia 
(Umbara Brothers Films), the agreement 
has me co-producing, writing and play- 
ing the lead role in one film and co- 
producing, co-writing and playing the 
lead role in asecond film. I have written 
the script for the first film (Sojourn), the 
idea has already been approved by the 
intended director (Danu Umbara) and 
the second script is now being formu- 
lated in Jakarta. Sojourn has many 
Canadian elements to it, the lead char- 
acters are Canadian; throughout the 
story they often make known the fact 
that they are from Canada — it’s an 
adventure-comedy that is set 20% here 
in Canada and 80% in Jakarta and sur 
rounding Indonesian islands, An inter- 
esting part of this agreement, and a rare 
element in films that originate here in 
Canada, is that we already have a distri- 
bution company (P.T. Parkit Films) lined 
up that is willing to distribute the picture 
throughout the Asian market. This com- 
pany has a proven track record and is 
currently handling four films in that 
same market. 

Now to the problem — $1.3 million. | 
have made some headway with gather- 
ing a budget but I am getting stonewalled 
by the very people that I thought I could 
count on for aid; the CFDC is at the top 
of that list. My story is Canadian, in that 
it starts offin Toronto and concerns two 
Canadians on an adventure in Indonesia 
- violence is nonexistent in the story, it 
is quite funny but never offensive, but 
on the other hand a current CFDC- 
sanctioned picture Videodrome has 
something to offend just about everyone, 
but since they think that the picture is 


“commercially viable” it gets the sup- 
port. 

I have been involved with the picture 
business for about seven years (I’m 23) 
and I have been recently working for a 
production company based in Barce- 
lona, Spain (Figaro Films S.A) : I help get 
their Spanish language films distributed 
here, mainly in Canada’s Spanish- 
speaking communities. I have acted bit 
parts in films. I have written and sub- 
mitted a few screenplays, but now I 
want to make pictures on my own, so! 
started to make contacts with production 
companies all over the world hoping to 
get lucky. After about a year this Jakarta 
project began (last June), we have been 
working hard putting this project to- 
gether, and now all that is missing is the 
budget money. I'm sure thatI canraisea 
budget, if for no other reason than the 
money is almost guaranteed recoverable 
with the picture already having a distri- 
butor for the giant Asian market. 

The people in Jakarta have expressed 
to me that they feel the picture could be 
a success in their market, and I feel that 
it could be likewise here. 

So, as you can see, I need publicity for 
this project wherever and however I 
can get it, so if you think this is interesting 
enough to be printed in your magazine I 
would be deeply appreciative. 


Christopher Heard 
Oshawa, Ont. 


P.S. Just a note to add that our project 
is in no way similar to the current Peter 
Weir film The Year of Living Dangerous- 
ly. Our film takes place in a much 
Friendlier Indonesia of the ’80s rather 
than the revolutionary Indonesia of the 
early ’60s. 


Now is the hour 


Now is the time for the Canadian Film 
Institute to come out of hiding With the 
demise of the director and a staff now 
numbering one person, the board of 
directors must elicit the support of the 
Canadian film community by: re-con 
stituting the membership, amending 
the constitution, soliciting members, 
calling for an annual general meeting 
and electing a truly representative 
board, calling for support both financial 
and political and seeking a solid funding 
base, defining CFI’s objectives and role 
in the Canadian film scene. 

Now or never more. Why should it die 
except by the apathy of us all? 


Jack Horwitz 
Ottawa 
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_-Film-by-film 


Canadian private-sector production for 1982 


Canadian theatrical features 


Blue Monday / p 
p-c. Kinescope Films 
p- Nicolas Claremont 
d. A. Mazouz 


Cross Country / p 
p.c. Filmline Productions Inc. 


p. Pieter Kroonenburg, David Patterson 


d, Paul Lynch 
in Montreal, $3.1 million 
e negative pick-up by United Artists 


The Deserter /* 
p.c. Exile Productions 
p./d. Jack Darus 
in Vancouver, $250,000 


For the Rest of our Lives / 
Bonheur d’occasion /* 

(w.t. The Tin Flute) 

p.c. Cine St. Henri Inc. / 

National Film Board of Canada 

p. Marie-Jose Raymond 

d, Claude Fournier 

in Montreal, $3.4 million 

e theatrical feature and 5 one-hour 
TV series; produced in French and 
English simultaneously. 


For Those I Loved / 

Au nom de tous les miens /* 

p-c. Les Productions Mutuelles (Mt) / 
Producteurs Associés (Paris) 

p. Claude Heroux, Jacques Strauss 

d. Robert Enrico 

in Montreal, France, U.S.A. and 
elsewhere, $10 million 

e a feature plus 6 one-hour series for 
TV; a Canada (25%) / France (75%) 
co-production 


The Hero 
p./d. John E. Guisbrecht 
in Saskatchewan 


Images in Reverse /c 

p.c. Quarter Moon Productions 

p./d. Carey Connor 

in Toronto, $500,000 

e principle photography interrupted ; 
never completed 


Lucien Brouillard / c’ 

p.c. ACPAV 

p. Rene Gueissaz, Mare Daigle 
d, Bruno Carriere 

in Montreal 


‘fhe Man From 5A/" 

(w.t. The Neighbour) 

p.c. Neighbour Film Inc, 

p. Claude Leger 

d. Max Fischer 

in Montreal / N.Y.C., $5.8 million 


Marie Chapdelaine / p* 
p.c. Astral Films Productions Ltd. 


The following is a list of private sector production for the year 1982, 
compiled by Cinema Canada, of the films that completed principal photo- 


graphy between Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1983. 


If film titles are followed bya “p” ora “c”’ it means that certificationasa 
Canadian film, according to the guidelines of the department of Commu- 
nications, is either under consideration (p for pending) or that provisional 
certification is awarded (c for certified). Final certification can be 
awarded only after full completion of a film. 

If an asterisk follows the title, the Canadian Film Development Corpo- 


ration has participated financially. 


Those films listed under “Canadian” are those thought to fulfill the 
definition of the certification office (DOC) as Canadian. All other films are 
foreign. When the word “co-production” is used, it means an official 
treaty co-production, approved by the Minister of Communications 
(approval may be pending). Canada has treaties only with the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy and Israel. 


d. Gilles Carle 
in Lac Baskatong, Québec, $4.5 million 
e a feature and TV mini-series 


Miri 

p.c. Astral Film Production / 
Roll Film Production 

p. Jim Kaufman, Israel Roll 

d. Tzipi Trope 

in Israel, $1 million 

e a Canada (33%) / Israel (66%) 
co-production ; 


Music of the Spheres/c* ~ 

p.c. Lightscape Motion Pictures Co. Ltd. 
p./d. Philip Jackson 

in Toronto, $110,000 


Night Eyes 

w.t. Rats 

p.c. Film Trust Productions 
p- Paul Kahnert, Charles Eglee 
d. Robert Clouse 

in Toronto, $1.6 million 


Of Unknown Origin / p* 
p.c. Mutual Productions 

p. Claude Héroux 

d. George Pan Cosmatos 

e co-financed by Warner Bros. 


Rien qu’un jeu/* 

p.c. Cine-Groupe Inc. 

p. Jacques Pettigrew, Monique Messier 
d. Brigitte Sauriol 

in Perce and Montreal, $1.2 million 


Le Ruffian 

p.c. Corporation Image M & M/ 
Parma Films / 

Les Films Christian Fletcher 

p. Rene Malo, Christian Flechner 

d. Jose Giovanni 

in Alberta, B.C. and Quebec and abroad, 
$5 million 

e a Canada (20%) / France (80%) 
co-production 


Scandale/c 

p.c. RSL Films Ltd. 

p. Robert Lantos, Stephen Roth 
d. George Mihalka 


Scissere/c 
p.c. Mettler Films 
p- Ron Repke 
d. Peter Mettler 
in Toronto, $18,000 
e a student film which received 
excellent critical reviews 
See 
Screwballs /* 
(w.t. Crazy Times) 
p.c. Crazy Times Film Corporation 
p. Maurice Smith 
d. Rafal Zielinski 
in Toronto, $800,000 
e negative pick-up by New World 


Sonatine/p* 

p.c. Corporation Image M & M Ltée 
p- Pierre Gendron 

d. Micheline Lanctot 

in Montreal, $1 million. 


The Terry Fox Story -- 

p.c. Robert Cooper Films 11 Inc. 

p. Robert Cooper 

d. Ralph L. Thomas 

in Toronto, $2.5 million 

e produced in association with Home 
Box Office, CTV and Superchannel 


That’s-My Baby/c 

p.c. Gemini Film Productions Ltd. 
p./d. Edie Yolles 

in Toronto, $750,000 


Foreign theatrical features 


Critical List 

p.c. Magder Film Producticns / 
Critica] List 

p. Zale Magder 

d. Sheldon Larry 

in Toronto 

e budget: $2 million 


Eureka 

p.c. Recorded Pictures Co. 
p. Jeremy Thomas 

d. Nicolas Roeg 

in British Columbia 


First Blood 

p.c. Carolco / Filmways-Orion 
p. Buzz Fietshans 

d. Ted Kotcheff 

in British Columbia 


Golden Seal 


p.c. Sam Goldwyn Jr. Productions 
p. Sam Goldwyn Jr. 

d. Frank Zuniga 

in British Columbia 


Graduates of Malibu High 
p.c. Star Cinema Productions 
p- Victoria Maeyerlink 

d. Linda Foldes 

in British Columbia 


I Won’t Dance 

p-.c. Mont Blanc Productions 
p. Leo Fuchs 

d. Edouard Molinaro 

e made for MGM 


Once Upon A Time In America 
p.c. Regency Films 

p. Arnon Milchen / Regency Films N.Y. 
d. Sergio Leone 

e budget: $22 million, in Montreal 
and elsewhere 


Porky’s — The Next Day 

p.c. Astral Film Productions, Simon/ 
Reeves/Landsburg 

p. Don Carmody, Bob Clark 

d. Bob Clark 

in Florida 

e produced in association with 
20th Century Fox 


Running Brave: 

The Story of Billy Mills 
p.c. Englander Productions 
p. Ira Englander 

d. Donald Shebib 

e budget: $8 million 


Skullduggery 

p.c. Wittman/Richter Films 

p. Peter Wittman and Ota Richter 
d. Ota Richter 

in Toronto 


The Space Hunter 

p.c. Zone Productions 

p. Don Carmody, John Dunning, 
André Link 

d. Lamont Johnson 

in Utah, British Columbia 

e budget: $12 million, with negative 
pick-up by Columbia 


Star 80 

p.c. Ladd Co. 

p. Wolfgang Glattes 
d. Bob Fossey 

in British Columbia 


Strange Invaders 
p.c. Strange Invaders Co. 
p. Walter Coblenz 


p. Murray Shostak, Robert Baylis in Montreal, $600,000 
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d. Michael Laughlin 
in Toronto 
e budget: $4 million 


Superman III 
e shot in Calgary for 5 wks 


Canadian TV features 


Billy Bishop Goes To War 
prc. Primedia Productions / 
BBC Television 

p- Norman McCandlish 

d. Norman McCandlish 

in England 


Crystal Gayle in Concert/c 

p.c. Corozan Productions Inc. 

p. Louis Chesler 

d. Stan Harris 

in Toronto 

e pay-TV variety special for First Choice 


Falcon’s Gold 

p.c. Bob Schulz Productions 
p- Keith Rothman 

d. Bob Schulz 

in Mexico 

e budget: $14 million 


The Life and Times of 

Edwin Alonzo Boyd/c* 

p.c. Poundmaker Productions Ltd. 
p. Barry Pearson 

d. Les Rose 

in Toronto 

e budget: $240,000 


The Miles Ahead 

p.c. Sunsport Productions Ltd. 
p. David Mitchell 

d. Mario Azzopardi 

e budget : $250,000 


Shocktrauma 

p.c. Glen-Warren Productions Ltd. 
p. Chris Dalton, Wayne Fenske 

d. Eric Till 

in Toronto 

e budget: $1.2 million 


Showbiz Ballyhoo/ p 

p.c. Richard Gabourie Productions Ltd. / 
T.A.D. Productions Inc. 

p- Norman & Gayle Sedawie 

d. Norman Sedawie 


The Wild Pony/p 

p.c. Pony Film Productions 

p. Eda Lishman, Derek McGillivray 
d. Kevin Sullivan 

in Alberta 

e licensed by First Choice pay-TV 


Foreign TV features 


In Defence of Kids 
p.c. M.T.M. Enterprises 
p. Seth Freeman 

d. Gene Rynolds 

e budget: $2 million 


Jane Doe 

p.c. Marble Arch Productions 
p. Paul Radin 

d. Ivan Nagy 

e CBS Movie of the Week 


Little Gloria Happy At Last 
p.c. Cine-Gloria Inc. 

p. David Nicksay, Justine Héroux 
d. Waris Hussein 

in Ontario, Quebec 

e budget: $6 million, 2 two-hour 
mini-series made for NBC 


Mazes & Monsters 

p.c. Tele M & M/ 

Tom McDermott Productions 
p. Tom McDermott 

d. Steven Stern 

in Toronto 

e budget: $2 million 


On The Road 
p.c. C.B.S. Television 
p-d. Walter Grauman 


16/35 post-production 
Television and feature 
production 


461 Church Street 


Toronto - Canada 


M4Y 2C5 


Telephone: 416-962-0181 


Packing It In 
p.c. EMI Television 
d. Jud Taylor 


Pyjama Top 
p.c. Lorimar Productions 
p-/d. Rob Iscove 


Viva Canada 

p-c. Shochiku Films Co. Ltd., Tokyo 
p- Isao Koizumi, Haruo Umamichi 

d. Toshinobu Ohmini 

e budget: $750,000, for Yomiuri TV 
station, part of ‘Gora, the Dog” series 


Will There Really Be a Morning 
p.c. Filmways Productions Inc. 

p. Everett Chambers 

d. Fielder Cook 

in Toronto 

e budget: $3 million 


Canadian TV one-hour 


Actra Command Performance 

p.c. Schulz Productions 

p- Jim Cole 

d. Bob Schulz 

e 1 hour variety entertainment for CBC 


Hello Goodbye 
p.c. Brat Productions 
p. Peter Bryant 

d. Robert Boyd 

e budget: $100,000 


Jen’s Place 

p.c. CineFlics Ltd. 

p-/d. Rebecca Yates and Glen Salzman 
e budget: $200,000 


The Life and Works of Paul Strand 
p.c. John Walker Productions Ltd. 
p./d. John Walker 

in New York, Mexico, Italy, France, 
England 

e pre-sale to PBS, budget : $240,000 


Liona Boyd 

p.c. Pierrot Productions 
p. Wyndham Wise 

d. Alan Simmonds 

e concert documentary 


The Making of the Terry Fox Story 
p.c. Jillcy Film Enterprises Inc. 

p./d. Michael Goldberg 

in Toronto 


Micronesia-Paradise Lots/c 
p.c. Rosebud Films 
p./d. Peter Rowe 


Raoul Wallenberg /c 

p.c. Rubicon Film Productions Inc. 
p. Wayne Arron, David Harel 

d. David Harel 


The Taking of Mt. Gongga 
p.c. Extra Modern Productions 
p. Bill House 

d. Peter Walsh 

e budget: $225,000 


Treasures / p 

p.c. Richard Gabourie Productions Ltd. / 
T.A.D. Productions Ltd. Inc. 

p. Norman & Gayle Sedawie 

d. Norman Sedawie 

e budget: $200,000 


The World’s Great Museums, p 
p.c. Richard Gabourie Productions Ltd., 
T.A.D. Productions Inc, 

p. Norman & Gayle Sedawie 

d. Norman Sedawie 

e budget: $200,000 


Forelgn TV one-hour 


Foreign Land 

p.c. Windrose Films 

p- Heino Breilmann 

d. Peter Witt 

e budget: $1 million for German pay TV 


Frank and Fearless 
p.c. ABC 
d. Stephen Foreman 


General Hospital 
p- Gloria Mont 
e episode of ABC series 


Loving Friends and Perfect Couples 
p.c. Lorimar 

p- Tom Cherones 

d. Sheldon Larry, Joe Scanlon 

e 56 x one-hour for pay TV 


Taiyo-Ni Hoero 

p-c. Toho Films, Tokyo 
p- Yoichi Yumera 

d. Tony Tokota 


Canadian TV series 


Amateur Naturalist 

p.c. Dorling-Kindersley 
Television-Primedia Productions 

p. Paul Quigley 

d. Alastair Brown (Cda), 

Jonathan Harris (Europe) 

e budget: $1.7 million ; 13 x 1/2 hour 


The Can-Lit Series 

p.c. Atlantis Films Ltd. 

p. Seaton McLean, Michael McMillan, 
Janice Platt 

d. Don McBrearty — 

Pick Me Up at Peggys Cove 

d. Bruce Pittman — I Know A Secret 
d. Paul Shapiro — R.W. 

d. Sturla Gunnarsson — 

The Bamboo Brush 

d. Don McBrearty — Boys and Girls 

d. Bruce Pittman — David 

e 6 x 1/2 hour 


La clé des bois 

p.c. Les Productions S.E.P.T. Inc. 
p.d. Andre A. Belanger 

e budget: $390,000 ; 13 x 1/2 hour 


The Moviemakers / p 
p.c. Atlantis Films Ltd. 

p. McLean, McMillan, Platt 
d. Bruce Pittman 

e 13 x 1/2 hour 


Les pas possibles 

p.c. Les Productions Prisma Inc. 
p- Marcia Couélla 

d. Andre Meélancon 

e 6 x 1/2 hour 


1001 Nights 

p.c, UTB Inc. 

p- John Hanuda 

e budget: $100,000 


Troupers 

p.c. Atlantis Films Ltd. / 

Usher-Sharp Productions Inc. 

p. McLean, MeMillan, Platt) Bill Usher 
Debra Sharp 

d. Jim Bach 

e 7X12 hour 


Virulysse / c 

p.c. Telemontage Ine. 
p. Pierre De Lanauze 
d. Gilbert Gratton 

e 26X12 hour 
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With a negative pick-up from United Ar 
tists Cross Country, Paul Lynch’s latest 
feature awaiting release, would seem 
to be a filmmaker’s dream come true. 
Yet the case of Paul Lynchis not without 
a profound ambivalence : few Canadian 
directors have travelled from the criti- 
cal esteem accorded The Hard Part 
Begins (1973) to the contempt of the 
reviews for Humongous (1982). As John 
Harkness wrote of Humongous in this 
magazine: “every time you think the 
Canadian film industry has hit rock 
bottom, something comes along to 
prove not only that it could get worse, 
but it already has.” 

For Lynch, who leaves critics to their 
opinions, the focus has been on the 
day-to-day reality of “keeping an in- 
dustry rolling.” But his own career 
itself eloquently bespeaks the nature of 
that roller-coaster. The _ interview, 
conducted by Connie Tadros in Mont- 
real took place late September, 1982. 


Paul Lynch: When I started out, the 
CBC was the backbone of independent 
filmmaking. You used to be able to walk 
into the CBC with an idea, and they 
would give you money and encourage- 
ment, and teach you how to make films. 
Now that door is locked, and I think it’s 
unfortunate because they used to have 
so many series that you could work for, 
dramas and documentary alike. 


Cinema Canada: How much work 
did you do there ? 

Paul Lynch: [| think I did 35 films: 
several 15-minute films, half-hour films, 
documentaries for “Telescope,” for 
“Gallery,” docu-dramas for the school 
and youth department. In those days, 
they would give me $10,000 and I would 
go out and hire a writer. They would let 
me go and make my film, and the only 
time the producers came in was to see 
the cut. They would change this or that, 
and then it was finished. And along the 
way they would be helpful. 

J started out at 20 as an art director 
and a graphic designer, and splurged 
my savings ($700) on a 12-minute film. ] 
took it to Glen Sarty at the CBC after I 
had spent $900 on it and he gave me $700 
to finish it. And as a result, I had a 
legitimate, finished film to show. That 
was wonderful! I marched from there 
to the religious programming division 
and did a half-hour film on a home for 
retarded young boys. You'd go in with 
an idea, they would give you the money 
and send you away, and you'd make a 
film. 

From the day I started at the CBC, 
filmmaking was a profit-making busi- 
ness for me. On my first film I lost $100 
and that was the last time I lost a cent 
making a movie, But more important, 
they told you how to make films. It 


Paul Lynch 


Working-class hero 


by Connie Tadros 


Cinema Canada: Was your training 
in graphic arts or was that something 
you just picked up ? 

Paul Lynch: Well, I had very little 
schooling. I started as a cartoonist al the 
Toronto Star when I was 15 and then did 
a couple of years as a newspaper photo- 
grapher around Ontario. That lead into 
working as a magazine photographer 
for Maclean’s and the Star Weekly and 
Toronto Life. I was doing quite well asa 
cartoonist and photographer, but | 
decided that neither one had much ofa 
future because, in those days, what I 
wanted to do was photo-journalism for 
Local Life and I was doing photo- 
journalism for the Star Weekly and 
Weekend Magazine. But it really didn’t 
have much ofa future ; magazines were 
closing down so IJ decided that, since I 
was a cartoonist, the next best step 
would be to be an artist, so I sortof went 
and applied for art jobs around Toronto 
and one lead to the other and I ended as 


What it was was a combination of photo- 
graphy, graphic design and typography 
and along the way I just learned, had the 
luck — touch wood - of meeting a lot of 
good people. 

1 ended up working for Toronto Life 


and while I was there I did a story for’ 


The Canadian magazine on teen-age 
married couples and I thought it was a 
pretty good story. So I went out and 
found another couple who were even 
younger — 16 and 17 — and decided I'd 
make a film out of it. There was a stills 
photographer I was working with, David 
Street at Toronto Life, and he was in- 
terested, so we got together and I got the 
money for the film and went out and 
shot it. 

We shot week-ends for four months 
and I was so thrilled by it that I thought, 
‘; don’t need graphic design anymore ; I 
will finish this film and I will go out with 
it and] will bea major success !’ It didn’t 
quite turn out this way. In the course of 
doing it, I was working freelance in the 


hotos: Lois Siegel 


night for a teen-age magazine and I had 
all these cans of films sitting there and 
wondering what I would do with them. 

While I was working at the teen-age 
magazine, the editor brought in a guy 
called Bill Gray and said ‘this is Bill Gray 
and he’s going to do some columns for 
us, So 1 feel you should meet him.’ So we 
were sitting around chatting and I said 
‘What do you do?’ and he said he edited 
promos for CTV. ‘Like editing films ?’ He 
said ‘yes.’ I said ‘I think I should buy you 
dinner.’ So I bought him dinner and I 
said, ‘I have all these cans of films.’ At 
the time he was free-lance or un- 
employed. I asked him if he would like 
to edit so he said, ‘Why not ? [haven't got 
anything else to do.’ I would borrow 
editing rooms from commercial places 
and we would go in and edit. 

And slowly my epic 19-minute film on 
teen-age marriage got cut to twelve 
minutes and we sold it and that started 
the association with Bill Gray, which 
dates back from day one. Through the 
CBC providing the money, and people 
who worked at it, cameramen, people 
like that, providing the insight and Bill 
Gray editing, they took me to become a 
filmmaker. And I will always be glad 
and thankful for the CBC for that ; I got 
them as they were on their last legs, 
when the CBC was still an open door. 
You could start with a 12-minute docu- 
mentary and work your way up toa half- 
hour or one-hour documentary. Three 
years after I'd started working for them, 
for no known reason, they decided to 
find new directors in drama. The drama 
department was next to “Telescope” 
and as soon as I heard it, I wandered 
over and they started to give me adrama 
series. There were four of us... 


Cinema Canada: You were in docu- 
mentary before ? 

Paul Lynch: Yes, there was one docu- 
drama | did for Schools and Youth, Little 
Indian Boy, a good true story, a very nice 
little film about this little boy who was 
taken from the reservation and senttoa 
government school. He runs away from 
the school and on his way to the reser- 
vation he freezes to death. I'd done that 
one as a docu-drama; that and a few 
Telescopes started me on CBC drama, 


Cinema Canada: How did you make 
the jump to your own first feature 
film ? I presume The Hard Part Begins 
was your first independent film ? 

Paul Lynch: In the course of my free- 
lancing as a filmmaker, I also worked as 
a freelance graphic designer and one of 
my clients was a magazine called Toron- 
to Calendar, I had been with them since 
the conception of the magazine and I 
got a call from them about going down 
to do a promo piece for some advertising 
program. They told me I would have to 
make it; the sales exec was going to 
write it. So I said, fine, so we met in his 
office and he turned out to be John 


wasn't like going to school... an art director, which I quite enjoyed. 
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Hunter. He had been writing for the CBC 
on preceeding occasions but things had 
just not gone well in his personal life 
and he was just working as a salesman 
for Calendar. After working on this 
promo a little bit I sort of knew his 
name ; I didn’t know from where but 
because I have all sorts of collectable 
stuff, I went to my collection of stuff on 
film. I found a little article out of the TV 
Guide where John Hunter and Martyn 
Burke were in a picture with David 
- Peddy from the CBC ; they were working 
on a drama together. I looked at the 
picture and I thought, ‘that looks like 
John, it has to be John Hunter,’ 

So I went back and I said, ‘Do you 
write dramas ?’ And he said, ‘Yes, I used 
to for the CBC’ So!I said, ‘I would like to 
make a film; why don’t we get to- 
gether?’ So again, John sort of was 

interested in making a film, and didn’t 
have much else to do, We got together 
and I said, ‘I’d like to do something with 
country music’ and he said, ‘I'd like todo 
this picture about a guy.’ We combined 
the ideas and we worked on it for six or 
seven months and then, in partnership 
with Derrett Lee, put the package to- 
gether — a very good package with 
letters from everybody, with a budget, 
everything. We took the package and a 
copy of the CBC films I’d made to the 
CFDC and they said, ‘we'll give you 
$60,000 if you can raise $40,000.’ Well, 
that was better than nothing but not 
exactly what one hoped. While all this 
was going on, I had been out on the East 
coast shooting a film for a CBC drama 
series. One of the actors was called 
Ratch Wallace. Back in Toronto, I ran 
into Ratch. 

He was trying to package a picture for 
$200,000 for which he had been able to 
round up $100,000 but the CFDC, who 
was going to give him the other hundred, 
had turned him down. So I said: ‘Let’s 
have lunch,’ and at lunch I said, ‘Look, 
why don’t you come in with me on Hard 
Part with your money and be executive 

~ producer, because you're’ not going to 
get your other $100,000 and all I need is 
$40,000.’ So Ratch introduced me to his 
lawyer and they had indeed raised 
$100,000 and he was willing to come in 
with the $40,000. So now I had Ratch’s 
money for the $40,000 and the CFDC’s 
for the $60,000 and a deal was signed 
and we went off and did Hard Part. 


Cinema Canada: What do you feel 
today about the reception that Hard 
Part got ? Both critically and commer- 
cially ? 
Paul Lynch: Well, it’s hard to say 
because I really liked it a lot. I still like 
the film a lot. It has rough edges because 
it was made with very little money and 
great duress, and a lot of inexperience 
was in it. But I think that what motivated 
whatever critical success it had was that 
it was areal movie. It was almost a docu- 
mentary look at what happens to a 
country and western singer and most of 
it was accurate. Nothing was really 
phoney except maybe a little melodrama 
in the story. But, basically, everything 
about it is very much how those people 
live and that was because John and I 
talked to several of them. The greatest 
success of the picture — as much as it 
helped John and myself and Donnely 
Rhodes — was Cliff Carroll who was a 
country and western singer. 

Just in telling stories about films and 
‘why it’s kind of a nice business, I was 
living in a communal house in Toronto 
and we were working on the script and 
putting the package together and I was 
in charge — we had about seven people 


in the house — of the occupants, the 
rooms, of checking them out. And a guy 
came in and I said, ‘What do you do?’ and 
he said he was a rock and roll player 
working with this little country and 
western band. And I said, ‘What kind of 
a country and western band?’ and he 
said, ‘Well, the guy sounds like- Hank 
Williams.’ So I said, ‘Maybe I’ll come 
down and see where you're playing.’ So 
he told me. I went down to the New 
Beresford House on Queen Street in 
Toronto, not the Ritz, and here was Cliff 
Carroll and his wife Judy, and Cliff at 
the time worked in a box factory and his 
wife worked somewhere else and every 
night they would perform. They. were 
very nice people and so, a couple of days 
later, | brought Ratch and John and 


everybody else down to meet them. This’ 


was on the road, this was what Hard 
Part is all about. So they agreed that they 
would help us, give us some advice, 
consult with us and, in return, Cliff 
would get a spot in the movie. So the 
movie is made, Cliff gets his spot. Cliff 
comes out of it with a career and, 10 
years later, he now has his own bus and 
they tour all over Ontario and the States. 

Preceeding doing the film, he was 
married and he would order guitars 
from companies and when they arrived 
his wife would destroy them because 
she didn’t feel he should work every 
night and be a country singer, particu- 
larly with Judy singing. She was a little 
suspicious. Judy’s husband was a lines- 
man and he was really a nice fellow. He 
would have Judy press all his clothes so 
he could go out at night and have dates 
with other women, and when she argued 
he would punch her. So the two of them 
found each other as a new person and 
stuck together and made aa terrific 
career for themselves out of Hard Part. 
Hard Part started to spurr them so now 


they got a bus. And the nice thing about 
it was they would just go in alone ; they 
didn’t have any inside into the ropes 
which one may think to be a success. 
They were just out making the best they 
could and so, in a real sense, they were 
the winners out of Hard Part because 
John and I thought they weren’t in long 
enough. If you have a film you can go 
and do something else with it. Cliff and 
Judy never understood this. They just 
knew they had been in a film and they 
promoted it a little bit and the upshot is 
six months ago! went to the Horse Shoe 
Tavern to see them play and see the bus. 
It had taken them nine years to get from 
the New Beresford House on Queen 


Street East, to the Horse Shoe on Queen: 


Street West... a lot of travelling but they 
made it. And that was very nice and 
that’s what came out of it. 


Cinema Canada: What kind of a 
commercial success did the film have ? 
Paul Lynch: It played across Canada; 
it sold to several world markets; it 
never sold in the States ; it has played at 
the CBC numerous times and was just 
re-sold last year to the CBC to invest the 
profit. Nine years down the road... but 
the private investors have been paid off 
- the CFDC has been paid off partially, 
not all — and the investors earned a 
profit on it. And so with the pay-TV 
sales, if we can turn the corner in a year 
or two with the pay-TV sales, either in 
Canada or in the States, I think it will be 
all clean. 


Cinema Canada: Jn talking about it, 
you said that it was a real film, that it 
was not phoney and certainly that is 
what I reacted to when I saw it. It was 
Just so true, so human, even the melo- 
drama... What kind of value did you put 
in those characteristics when you were 
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Feature filmography 


The Hard Part Begins (1973), p. 
John Clifford Hunter, Derrett G. 
Lee, dist. Cinepix, 91 min. col. 


Blood and Guts (1977), p. Peter 
O'Brian, d. Independent Pictures, 
94 min. col. 


Prom Night (1980), p. Peter 
Simpson, dist. Astral Films, 91 
min. 35mm col. 


Humongous (1981), p. Anthony 
Kramreither, dist. Astral Films 
Dist., 93 min. 35mm col. 


Cross-Country (1982), p. Pieter 
Kroonenburg, David Patterson, 
dist. UA, 103 min. 35mm col. 


making the film ? What were you trying 
to do with the film ? What did you hope 
from the film ? 

Paul Lynch: It was a film about blue- 
collar people and from the day I started, 
I think because I am from a working- 
class English family, all the stories I ever 
did primarily - the magazines, the 
photo stories or films— were always sort 
of blue-collar stories. I did stories about 
teen-age marriage, working couples, 
farmers, all sorts of things, because 
that’s where my interest lies. When I 
started doing films I did Daytona, a guy 
struggling, a guy with a car from Toronto, 
struggling to make it in Daytona. I did 
the wonderful bus trip from the Horse 
Shoe Tavern in Toronto, three days to 
Nashville. I was, and still am, interested 
and fascinated by those kinds of people 
and I like going to those kind of movies. 
So when Hard: Part came and the idea 
about making a film about a country and 
western form of struggle to get some 
kind of success, realistically, it was 
because I was interested. 


Cinema Canada: What is the road 
that you've travelled from then till 
now in terms of the kind of films that 
you’re now interested in making and 
the motivation for making them ? 
Paul Lynch: think that I simply sort 
of exhausted a genre in a sense and, if I 
didn’t, other people around me did 
when I was doing those kind of films. 
When I did Hard Part and Blood and 
Guts there were numerous sorts of blue- 
collar class stories, good ones. From 
Panic in Needle Park to Five Easy Pieces, 
to all of those kinds of films that came 
out at the same time and it just got so 
that when I'd done Blood and Guts I had 
exhausted that kind of milieu. And there 
was only so much you could do with it 
and what you can say. Until the milieu 
tends to change and it only changes 
with economic conditions. . 

Now, there are other stories to be told. 
There is one I would like to do; I’ve 
been working on one about two kids 
and a factory closing down. But that 
comes out of the economic conditions of 
the times. When I'd finished Blood and 
Guts I was just sort of running out of... 


Cinema Canada: There was more to 
it then that though, Paul, to go from 
Hard Part from Blood and Guts to Prom 
Night is a very big step with a very 
different kind of a film... 

Paul Lynch: No, not really because I 
had finished Blood and Guts and was 
looking for another story and another 
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kind of milieu to deal with, And I was 
really not coming up with anything. I 
wasn’t coming up With any ideas that 
were generating anything at all. When- 
ever you finish a film you go back to 
square one. You then have to go out and 
generate another story to make into a 
film — or something you dream up — and 
it’s no better and no easier today than it 
was then. I still prowl in book stores, in 
magazine stores and read every trashy 
newspaper in the world looking for 
something, to try and find a good, 
human story and I just hadn't come up 
with one and so I was kicking around. 

After Blood and Guts, a year after it 
was finished, I happened to go toa party 
and run into Orville Fruitman, who had 
been the prime mover behind getting 
Hard Part distributed. He liked it and he 
got it distributed through Cinepix. And 
Orville said: ‘Pierre David is making 
movies and he’s looking for commercial 
movies to make.’ So, after talking to 
Orville, a friend and I sat around thinking 
what we could come up with in the 
sense of a horror film, I mean a commer- 
cial movie. We came up with a really 
grotesque thing called Don’t Go See the 
Doctor. And my approach from Hard 
Part on, because I’m a graphic designer, 
is always the old Crown International 
route of do-the-campaign-first because 
when you walk in with the campaign 
and the treatment, producers can see 
something in front of them that maybe 
could make money. Blood and Guts was 
the same way. So! did a poster for Don’t 
Go See the Doctor and a treatment, but 
it was really going off the deep end; it 
was really bizarre, horrible, and Pierre 
wasn’t really that interested. 


Cinema Canada: I’m just interested 
in the gist of this horror, is it something 
that you had dealt with before, that you 
played around with before ? 

Paul Lynch: No, no. I was working at 
the time with a writer who had worked 
on Blood and Guts with me. John 
McBride and I were working on a script 
called ‘Catman and the Kid.’ When Blood 
and Guts was finished and looking for 
an idea, and what came up was circuses, 
carnival. Now these were not well-liked 
by distributors and I knew this, but I 
thought a good human story is something 
1 would like to do and still would like to 
do. My story was about a father who was 
once a famous lion tamer in a circus. 
One night his wife isn’t getting along 
with him and she’s had too many drinks 
so he insists that she doesn’t go into the 
cage with him. But she wants to, mainly 
because her parents are visiting her and 
want to see the act. She’s from a wealthy 
family. He's from a lower-class family, 
and the upshot is that night the cats get 
her and she dies. They have a daughter, 
Jennifer, and the wife’s parents agree 
not to press charges but they take Jen- 
nifer to raise. 

Well, all of this affects Catman and he 
goes on a binge, becomes an alcoholic 
and ends up running away to a carnival 
and, ten years later, there’s a notice in 
one of the circus papers that they are 
looking for him because his wife's 
parents had died and his daughter is in 
a private school and there is no more 
money for tuition; either she will be 
sent to a foster home or he can have 
contro! of her, but he has the summer 
with her to see if it will work. And this 
guy isreallya wonderful guy. This guy is 
Rocky. Everything he does is done for 
the right reasons and he's quite happy 
doing his ‘age and scale’ thing and 
hanging out with the folks and helping 
people. He goes to get his daughter who 
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hates him with a passion. He can’t do 
anything right. And the upshot of the 
story is that a lion gets loose and the 
immediate lion tamer gets killed and 
the circus, in order to survive, makes 
him go on. And the night he goes on, his 
daughter leaves, she runs away and so 
he goes into the cage with no hope of 
winning and the big finale was the 
daughter showing up and he whipping 
back the cats... 

It was just a wonderful story, right? 
So I got development money from 
Wayne Fenske and Chris Dalton to write 
this thing. We did the script and it’s a 
wonderful script but nobody would do 
it. 1 mean you couldn't move the script... 
and, strangely enough, I took it with me 
when I first met Peter Simpson, saying, 
‘Would you be interested, do you make 
family pictures ?’ He said he didn’t want 
to make it. 

So with this writer, we were silting 
around and we said, ‘Well, maybe we'll 
make a horror picture,’ and we gave it 
all and made a horror picture. We came up 
with Don’t Go See the Doctor. The ad 
campaign was a wonderfully grotesque 
doctor leaning over something with a 
scalpel and it said: ‘What happens 
when your gynecologist cracks ? What- 
ever you do, don't go see the doctor’... 
Anyway, Pierre was not thrilled. Stran- 
gely enough, later, he made Visiting 
Hours which is about hospitals, but at 
that point he didn’t want to do doctor 
stories. So, I thought, well, where do I 
go to next? Halloween had just come 
out so I went to see that. Atsome poing, 
the title Prom Night popped into my 
mind and I started formulating a plot. I 
do my poster from my premise, do my 
eight pages, package it all together and 
then I get invited to a cocktail party in 
L.A. for the Festival of Festivals and 
there’s Peter Simpson. He says, ‘What 


are you doing?’ I said, ‘I’m working on 
this thing that is called Prom Night.’ He 
said, ‘Look, let’s get together and talk.’ 
This was on a Thursday. On Monday he 
read the treatment, came back and said, 
‘We'll make a deal to develop a script 
and do Prom Night. And that’s how 
Prom Night came about. It just came 
about looking for another area to makea 
film in. 


Cinema Canada: Was the way you felt 
about making Prom Night different 
from the way you felt when you were 
making Hard Part ? In the one you were 
making an effort to render a human 
story and a good film, and in Prom 
Night, a horror film. 
Paul Lynch: Prom Night was, at that 
point, just as good a craft as I could 
make it. It had to be a really good craft, 
that was all. I like kids — I’d never really 
finished high school and so it was a 
chance to re-live that. It wasn’t the same 
experience as making Blood and Guts 
or Hard Part because the problem with 
teen-agers is that there is no depth to 
them. I mean, no matter what you do - 
in England there tends to be a little 
more than in North America—butevena 
picture like Fast Times at Ridgemont 
High, there is only so much depth you 
can apply to these kids. I grant you there 
are real problems but, as you get older, 
it’s a little hard to identify with them. 
So in Prom Night it was just to do the 
best craft that one could and hopefully 
have a commercial movie out of it. 
Because, to that point, I had not had a 
commercial film. And believe me, in this 
business if you don’t have a commercial 
film, you just aren’t in the business very 
long; it’s a hard fast rule. From day one 
with Hard Part it was meant to be a 
commercial film. Unfortunately that’s 
why it had country music, that’s why I 
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had people singing. I figured if you are 
going to tell a drama at least disguise it, 
at least gloss it over and sugar-coat it so 
the people out there who don’t want to 
think will go in and come out with some 
insight, 


Cinema Canada: What did this com- 
mercial success with Prom Night do to 
you, what did it allow you to do, did it 
surprise you ? Were you different after- 
wards ? In terms of opportunity, op- 
tions, directions, did it open a door? 
Paul Lynch: Yes, in the sense that then 
I started getting offers of scripts. After 
Hard Part and Blood and Guts I wasn't 
offered anything, so now I got offered 
bad scripts. And a lot of those bad 
scripts were made into movies in Canada. 
I've never yet taken a picture that was 
not a good script. There’s no point. 


Cinema Canada: You went from 
Prom Night to being a producer for 
American Nightmare, did you not ? 
Paul Lynch: No, what! did then is that 
Bill and I sat down and we worked out 
Humongous. I had shown Prom Night to 
Mickey Stevenson because I was trying 
to get a deal with Harold Greenberg ona 
picture called New Orleans, a very 
strong, good thriller about people. There 
was a wonderful lady named Sandra 
Colbert and she really rallied for me 
very hard and I thought, well, if I show 
Mickey my picture maybe he can rally 
too. The problem is it was a very hard- 
edged script and Mickey read it and 
said; ‘No, I’m a family man.’ I guess 
Harold read it and said the same thing. It 
was a women’s picture and Sandra 
liked it a lot. But that went nowhere, so, 
in the course of talking about it, Mickey 
said, ‘Well, why not another horror 
picture ?’ SoI talked to Bill and we came 
up with Humongous. Originally Astral 
was going to be involved and then they 
weren't. Mickey funded it independently 
and Avco financed the development of 
it and finally it was made independent- 
ly. 
While that was tailing off Tony Kram- 
reither was looking to make a low- 
budget movie and it was one of those 
situations where he had the money and 
no real script or anything else and I had 
again been working with a writer on 
American Nightmare so | said, ‘Well, I 
have a script and as it is now November 
and you have to be finished by the end of 
the year, you should Jook at it. So he 
gave me the go-ahead and we did 
American Nightmare. It's a thriller, a 
horror picture, I suppose... 


Cinema Canada: You described it to 
me as a ‘slasher picture.’ 

Paul Lynch: I suppose you can put 
labels on any of these things but it’s a 
terror picture, it’s a thriller. 


Cinema Canada: Do you enjoy making 
terror/horror pictures ? 

Paul Lynch : J like thrillers, I really like 
making thrillers, but there’s no thrill to 
me in doing blood or great special ef- 
fects or anything like that. I.was in the 
screening room at Quinn Lab looking at 
a few of the rushes from Cronenberg’s 
picture (Scanners) and the effects were 
marvelous, they were truly stunning. 
But as I was watching them I kept 
thinking you can’t get this on the screen, 
you can goso far but you can’t get this on 
the screen anymore, because of the cen- 
sorship. 

So in rushes you can do brilliant 
special effects but what else? You can 
cut somebody’s head off and it looks like 
a real person is being decapitated in 
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front of your eyes, but none of that is a 
thrill; making and putting a picture 
together, yes. But the blood that’s in 
American Nightmare 1 could like 
without it. Mungus is softerthan most, it 
‘doesn’t have a lot of blood. 


Cinema Canada: Humongous has 
got the kind of response you thought it 
would ? 

Paul Lynch: No, because it got caught 
very badly in a company take-over. When 
it was made, Bob Rehme at Avco and 
Frank Capra were behind it. They were 
the heads of the company at the time 
and they stood behind it and they liked 
it a lot. But just as it was finished and 
about to be released, the company got 
bought by Gerry Perenchino and Norman 
Lear. Gerry Perenchino saw the film and 
hated it. Gerry obviously doésn’t like 
horror pictures and they did their 
damnest to kill it. They didn’t like it; 
they didn’t want to be associated with it. 
They wanted Embassy to be aclass com- 
pany to release things like Chariots of 
Fire and what they were saddled with 
was a couple of pictures, one of which 
was Humongous, and they would have 
just been happier if it had disappeared. 


Cinema Canada: How did Cross 
Country come about ? And are you not 
caught in another company take-over ? 
Paul Lynch : God yes !I meanyoucan't 
bank on these things but Cross Country 
is an odd situation because nine years 
ago I read the book and I gave the book 
to John Hunter to read and he read it 
and I said, ‘After you've read the book, I 
think you should take this to Sydney 
Furey.’ Certainly if I'm a filmmaker 
today it’s because of Sydney. Much isthe 
CBC and much is Sydney — for his advice 
and for everything else. So I said we 
should take it to Sydney because he 
might be really interested. And we took 
it to him and he thought it was kind of 
disgusting. And the book was. The book 
was truly a great, sick, sex story. So, I put 
it away as a great read and that was that. 

About four years after that, John Hun- 
ter gota call from a Canadian producer 
who'd bought the rights and wanted 
him to do ascript. So he wrote the script. 
But the producer then had Peter Collin- 
son assigned as the director but could 
not quite put a deal together. So we kind 
of sat around. Pieter Kroonenberg and 
David Patterson were finishing up 
Heartaches and John Hunter said tome, 
‘Why don’t you take the script ? I think 1 
can get it back from this producer.’ John 
Danielkyw was the producer. It was 
just very hard to get that picture to 
gether. So I took it to Pieter and David 
and they read it and liked it and they 
started trying to put a deal together. 
This is going back about three years. 
And nothing much happened, then in 
February Pieter was at the Manila film 
festival and ran into Ron Cohen and Ron 
said to Pieter, ‘What are you doing?’ 
Luckily they met and the project got 
made. [ Cohen negotiated the negative 
pick-up with United Artists for Cross 
Country.) It had been with me for nine 
years. 


Cinema Canada: What have been the 
advantages and the difficulties of 
working ona picture which already has 
a negative pick-up? How does that 
work ina relationship and what does it 
require of you ? 

Paul Lynch: Nothing at all. United 
Artists had a production person from 
the U.S. who was involved in the script 
and approving things and that was it. 
Then we went away and shot it and no 


problems. 


Cinema Canada: How important is 
the kind of campaign and marketing 
which is extended ona film which is an 
exploitation ora commercial formula ? 
Paul Lynch: Well, whether you are 
talking about a Prom Night or Hallo- 
ween, or a Black Leather Bloodlust, if 
one should every come along, acampaign 
for those kind of films has got to be at 
least 50% of it or maybe more because 
very strong campaigns get people into 
the theatres and it’s common knowledge 
that films like this normally fall off 
somewhere around two weeks, about 
25% a week. Very few of them build back. 
I mean very few open like An Officer 
and a Gentleman and play at 100% 
because there is a certain amount of 
audience, If you're falling off 25% a 
week, you're doing just fine, and if you 
get to 50% for two weeks you're doing 
just terrific. Humongous played for 
three weeks in New York and it fell off- 
at least at my count I think about 25%, 
but it didn’t open strong. You know your 
picture is bad ifit opens big and drops. If 
it doesn’t open big you have no idea 
what you've got because nobody came 
to see the picture. If the ad campaign got 
them in and if we had done, let’s say, a 
$1.5 million on 250 theatres the opening 
week-end and it dropped to $200,000, 
you'd know it was the film. If you open at 
$600,000 for 200 theatres and you go to 
$400,000 or $450,000 the next week, you 
don’t have a bad drop-off, but you never 
got achance in the first place. That's the 
problem. And Humongous just didn’t 
open very big. Avco had stood solidly 
behind Prom Night, and that's why it did 
well. They didn’t back Humongous and 
there was no secret about it... 


Cinema Canada: You have referred 


to some of those films as ‘garbage,’ yet 
you also have said that it’s important 
that they be made because they will 
bring along opportunities for other 
filmmakers... 

Paul Lynch: Garbage is the wrong 
word. You see, in the ‘50s, there used to 
be “A” movies and “B’ movies and 
studios would make both. They realized 
that a lot of money could be made out of 
“B” movies. Well, things have changed 
now so that there are really no“ A” or“ B” 
movies, there are just movies. However, 
what the States does quite successfully, 
with Beach Girls, Junk Man and a couple 
of others that have made money, is keep 
an industry rolling, moving around and 
moving ahead minus the E.T.'s or An 
Officer and a Gentleman. Now, in the 
States there has been an industry witha 
solid base for a long time. 

In Canada, I really think that it’s a 
mistake not to get down on one’s knees 
and kiss David Cronenberg and the Ivan 
Reitmans and people like that, because 
every picture that they make, whether 
one may think that it has merit-or not, 
spurs an industry. People who have 
invested in those kind of pictures have 
made money ; therefore they will come 
back and they will invest again. And in 
the course of this they will make six 
Black Leather Bloodlusts and they may 
make one Micheline Lanctot film, or one 
Francis Mankiewicz film, but unless 
they start to see money back, when 
Francis Mankiewicz or Micheline Lanc- 
tot knocks on the door they’ll say, ‘No 
way, I've lost money. That's the key 
factor. Without financially successful 
films — good, bad or indifferent — it’s just 
hopeless to try and hold an industry 
together. I'm sure that people who are 
into Porky’s are seeing quite a bit of 
profit on their investment and would be 
open to almost anything now. 


Cinema Canada: I don’t think that 
the argument is between making a film 
that makes money and a film which 
doesn’t. I think a lot of people are 
getting exercised about the quality, 
even the commercial quality : an awful 
lot of films were made to exploit a 
market because they were thought to 
be commercial. 

Paul Lynch: There is no guarantee 
that anything will be commercial, from 
Porky’s to Prom Night. And you can’t 
regulate taste. So you have the problem 
that what may seem commercial — a 
spoof comedy ~ may not have any com- 
merciality whatsoever. But that’s taste 
and a sort of sense of what the market 
will play. It’s very hard to regulate those 
kind of things and I think we made an 
awful lot of films, neither commercial 
nor good. Australia tends to have been 
ina similar situation as Canada, but they 
have made more nationalistic product 
because they are so divorced from 
America compared to Canada. They 
haven't tried to copy American films but 
they've taken formulas: Road Warrior 
is an excellent example of a wonderful 
commercial film, done with an Aus- 
tralian bent because they are so divorced 
from the rest of the world. We are not. 
We are sitting four hours from Los 
Angeles. 

But you must remember the films that 
have been genetically commercial in 
this country were always the singular 
work of one person, one person's idea 
and what they believed in. Porky’s is the 
work of Bob Clark. It’s his film. Meat- 
balls is Ivan Reitman’s film. All of Cro- 
nenberg’s films are his own: self- 
generated ideas and _ self-generated 
beliefs. Prom Night was too. They are 
self-generated by a filmmaker who 
believes and cares about making a film 
that he likes and thinks he can make 
some money on. They are not packages ; 
that’s the difference. They are not pro- 
ducers sitting down saying, ‘Hey kid! 
You want to make something ? What do 
you want to make ? What can we make 
that will make money ?’ 

In all the cases of successful films, 
Black Christmas included, they were 
pictures that filmmakers wanted to do, 
They weren't a package; they didn't 
have So-and-so saying if you get Lee 
Majors we'll make your film. Almost all 
of the successful films have been 
generated by filmmakers per se, not by 
producers. The producers’ track records 
are very shoddy in this country. 


Cinema Canada: With the other films 
like Humongous and like American 
Nightmare, were you involved to the 
same point ? 

Paul Lynch: They were all generated 
the same way. Humongous was Bill and 
[ sitting down and creating the film we 
wanted to make : a bunch of kids in the 
summer on an island and something 
terrible happens to them, I spent two 
years on American Nightmare, about 
what happens when a kid goes to the 
streets and there's incest in the family 
and all of that stuff. Behind the blood- 
letting, there’s a human drama, It was 
put together the same way. If Tony 
hadn't come up with the money it 
probably would have never been made 
so there was maybe a commercial catch 
there in the sense that [ got some money 
to direct the film, But certainly it was 
something that I wanted to do, 


Cinema Canada; Ifyou look over the 


last couple of years, Porky’s opened a 
lot of doors for Bob Clark wha then re- 
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turned to the States. He made an Ameri- 
can film called Porky’s IL Certainly 
doors have been opened all over for 
Ivan Reitman, partly because of Meat- 
balls and partly for other work. I 
imagine that Paul Lynch could easily go 
to the States if he wanted to go to the 
States... You were talking about the 
geographical situation of Australia and 
Canada. Is there really a country called 
Canada in which to make films ? 
Paul Lynch: Well, there’s a country 
called Canada that doesn’t realize how 
different it is as compared to the States, 
It isn’t having your own flag and national 
anthem ; it’s a way of thinking. If you 
grow up in Canada, you grow up witha 
Canadian sensibility which is influenced 
a great deal by the United States un- 
questionably, but never totally. There is 
still something separate and different 
about Canada. And although the two 
run very close and get closer every day 
because we depend on the U.S. for too 
many things, there is still a very sin- 
gular place called Canada. And it isn’t 
like any place else in the world. It 
resembles America to a degree but 
that’s all. | always wonder what every- 
body is talking about nationalism for, 
because that there is no way that we are 
Americans. 


Cinema Canada: You sound like 
you're giving me the interview that you 
want to see in Cinema Canada... 


Paul Lynch: No, because we are in-_ 


fluenced by America. I mean since the 
day I came here with my parents I've 
watched American television and a lot’ 
more of it than Canadian television. 
There is still a good chunk of Canada 
just living here, from being on the 
streets here, We don’t make films, and I 
don’t think we ever can, that are as 
#enetically Canadian as films that are 
genetically Australian because we are 
closer to the U.S. than Australia, both 
physically and mentally. They don’t get 
the broadcasting we get. All the maga- 
zines, all the books. 


Cinema Canada: But today you are 
talking about national feeling and sen- 
sibility and yesterday you were saying 
that we were allin the business to make 
formica. 

Paul Lynch: In the end result, that’s 
quite true. We are all making a product 
to be sold on a world-wide market. Aus- 
tralia cannot support its own films, at 
least now ; when it started it could. Hard 
Part was made for $100,000 way back 
when, and if we could have stayed with 
those budgets, I think we could have 
made more Canadian movies. But Aus- 
tralia is a very good example because it 
is a singular place. 

I think you can generate a Jot more 
material out of Australia than you can 
generate out of Canada. It doesn’t mean 
that it will have a world market. How 
many films are made down there ? And 
how many do we see ? What we see are 
the ‘formicas’ in actual fact, the Road 
Warrior or the occasional one that 
slides through, like Canadian films. 
You'll see Les bons débarras or Breaker 
Morant that played in New York and a 
couple of other centers, but that’s where 
the Australian films play except for the 
ones that are basically formica, which 
are entertainment for a world market. 
The other ones have a very select 
audience, in their home country or any- 
where else in the world. It’s the same 
with German films. It’s a very small 
market. Now they get a lot of publicity so 
jt seems like it’s bigger but the grosses 
of those foreign films that play in the 
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States are not very big at all. And the 
other thing that always intrigues me, 
and that I have never understood, is 
why a film should reflect a country. 
Because film is like formica or glass. If 
we were to make this glass here and sell 
it to the States, we would employ people ; 
we would make good quality glass ; we 
buy and sell it and everybody makes a 
few dollars. What is imbued with Cana- 
diana except craft incurring from the 
company that made it? 


Cinema Canada: But it’s notglass. In 
films you have a chance to deal primarily 
with emotions, with language, with 
structures, with ideas. 

Paul Lynch: If you wish to, you do. But 
the bottom line is, it is like that glass, like 
those subways... Primarily it’s like sub- 
ways. You just make them well and 
hope that there’s a market for them. It’s 
just like any other product you export. 
Why would you want to attach a nation- 
ality to it? Because when there's a 
chance for that, people do but it doesn’t 
mean it has to, It’s up to a filmmaker, or 
somebody deciding to make a film 
about the trees in northern Quebec. It 
doesn’t mean there's a market, but what 
the guy should be saying is, ‘I decided to 
make a film on trees in Quebec, can I sell 
it? Can I make it well? Can I see it on 
screen ?’ If the answer is no, well don’t 
bother doing it. 


Cinema Canada: Is there any motiva- 
tion aside from money to making a 
film ? 

Paul Lynch: If I was independently 
wealthy and could choose to make any- 
thing I wanted to and had Daddy’s trust 
fund every month, not at all. But film 
isn’t like that. It isn’t like being a writer 
with a pad of paper; it’s a very expen- 
sive medium. I can’t even make a film 


for $100,000 anymore. 


Cinema Canada: But ! presume that 
you will soon have the kind of money 
that will allow you a certain amount of 
liberty. 

Paul Lynch: I was giving you the 
example of Catman and the Kid, a great 
human drama, a wonderful film, and I 
still believe that it’s a film people would 
pay money to see; it had all the right 
qualities to it. Nobody was interested in 
doing it, period. So, you say, what's the 
point? You have to find something that 
somebody will bank-roll. And that cuts 
your artistic choices down a great limit. 
You just can’t go out there and say, ‘Hey, 
I would really like to make a film about 
stockcars and a young kid and his 
stockcar and what happens to it. Or a 
romance in a small country town.’ As 
much as I would like to make that film, 
nobody will finance it so what do you 
do ? If nobody will finance it, you have 
your script there — you have already 
lived half your movie writing the script 
and nobody will lay an eye on your film, 
what do you do? Do you keep knocking 
your head against a wall, to what point ? 
What you have to find is some kind of 
compromise, andI am proud that all my 
films have been self-generating in a 
sense. I found the material, I liked the 
material and I turned them into movies. 
And I’ve never made a film where I 
worked with someone where I basically 
took a job. 


Cinema Canada: If you like the 
material, what does it do to you to have 
your last film referred to as garbage 
and to have people remember your 
early films as great moments in Cana- 
dian filmmaking ? 

Paul Lynch: All films, to me, are films. 
I started watching movies when I was 


about seventeen and I would alternately 
go to Ingmar Bergman pictures which I 
hated and Hells-Angels-on-wheels pic- 
tures which I loved. I went to all the 
European and all the American films 
and they were all films to me. I never 
made a classification that I would go to 
a" B” movie or tomorrow I'll gotoan“A” 
movie. 

What can I say about critics ? It’s up to 
them, it’s their judgment to make, not 
mine. I’ve liked every film I’ve made. For 
me they gota little better each time ; I’ve 
learned more and more ; I can see the 
changes. I think I’m getting a little better 
at the craft as I get older and I like them 
all. There’s none of them that I’m not 
proud of... I like them all, each for their 
own merit. 

I sat in the Culver City cinema in the 
States and behind me were three work- 
ing-class people, having a serious dis- 
cussion about the merits of The Unseen 
over Halloween. They were treating 
these films as seriously as any critic 
would treat a $20 million movie; for 
them it was entertainment and en- 
joyment. They were disappointed by 
The Unseen because it didn’t have 
whatever element they wanted and 
they were saddened by the fact that 
there weren’t more of these kind of 
movies they could go and watch. The 
following week-end they were going to 
see Halloween again. They were taking 
these films seriously as entertainment. 
A movie is a movie. If some people 
happen to like horror films, some people 
like other kinds of films ; they put their 
own criteria on it. I just make what I like 
to make at a given point which means 
five years from now I could be makinga 
western — it could be God knows what. 


Cinema Canada: But I take it these 
last films have not been made because 
you thought that they were great stories 
in the way that you thought Hard Part 
was. 

Paul Lynch: Not true. The amount of 
enthusiasm I generated for Hard Part, 


‘Blood and Guts, was the same that I 


generated for Prom Night, Humongous 
and Cross Country. 


Cinema Canada: What would you 
like to do next ? 

Paul Lynch: I would like to do “Cat- 
man and the Kid” but as everybody has 
said no, forget it, I really don’t know... I 
have nothing at all. There are not very 
many good scripts around at any level of 
this business whether you are Francis 
Ford Coppola or a guy from Georgia. A 
good story or a good script is just very 
hard to find. And to find something that 
really hits you takes an awful lot of time. 
I can tell you that for the last nine 
months in Close-up on Crime, National 
Enquirer, The National Star, there hasn’t | 
been a single item that would make a 
movie, whether horror or human in- 
terest. 


Cinema Canada: No interest in pro- 
ducing ? 

Paul Lynch: I think I would like to 
produce a comedy, yes. I would like a 
kid’s comedy. I’m just not a comedy 
director and I don’t know exactly what a 
comedy director is and I don’t think it’s 
me, But I would like to produce one. I 
love the effect of people laughing ; it’s 
an instantaneous thing. You can go into 
a theatre and whether it’s a Woody 
Allen or Porky’s, you hear the audience 
immediately reacting to a film, particu- 
larly a comedy, I'd like to produce one of 
those but that’s all; other than that, 
nothing. oO 
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The NFB’s Studio A 
Portrait of the animator 


as a rising star 


drawing by Sidney Goldsmith 


The animated films of Norman McLaren, 
so the saying has it, are Canada’s best- 
known export. But McLaren, at 68, is 
putting the finishing touches to Narcis- 
sus, a 22-minute film which will most 
likely be his last. In recognition of a 
lifetime contribution to animation, 
McLaren was awarded the Quebec 
government's prestigious Prix Albert- 
Tessier in December last year. 

At the National Film Board of Canada's 
animation studio A, the post-McLaren 
generation, a creative core of some 15 
animators aged between 35-45, stand 
ready to continue the tradition that has 
made Canadaa global leader in the field 


by Michael Dorland 


of the animated film. Under the direction 
of recently-appointed executive pro- 
ducer Doug MacDonald, the animation 
unit wagers on the next three years, 
gambling on a future that presents as 
inspiring a challenge as it is over-clouded 
with uncertainty. 


Organizing the transition 

The atmosphere is monastic ; long, silent 
corridors of tiny cubicles. In each an 
animator hunched over a slanted anima- 
tion table; some wear white cotton 
gloves so as not to leave paint-marks or 
fingerprints on the celluloid. There is 
little conversation; only the distant 


whirring of animation cameras. The 
sudden liveliness of the voice of an 
animated character reminds you that 
this is a place where the unreal becomes 
real, where colored beads come alive, 
where cartoons interact with human 
beings, where 20 million years ago is 
today, and deepest space is but an arm's 
reach away. This is Studio A, the anima- 
tion unit of the National Film Board, the 
cornerstone of the Board’s world-wide 
reputation, 

Executive producer Doug MacDonald's 
office possesses the same ambient 
sparseness — two pinewood tables with 
matching straight-backed chairs, that 


contrast agreeably with the rooftop 
rows of solar reflectors visible from the 
window. Here metallic high tech and 
the rumpled clothing of the artist exist 
in peaceful cohabitation; before the 
computercontrolled animation camera, 
the artist stands in grubby tennis shoes. 

“Animation,” says MacDonald, a tall, 
blue-eyed Manitoban, who has been the 
studio's executive producer since June 
'82, after seven years as head of the 
multi-media education studio G, “is 
extremely labor-intensive. A one-minute 
animated film can take up to three 
months to make; a ten-minute film 
three years, 
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“Here the flow of animation goes back 
43 years ; animation is the cornerstone 
of the Board's world-wide reputation. I 
see my job as developing to the fullest 
the talents we have in the studio and to 
tempt young animators from across the 
country in to join us, so that the next 43 
years can be as positive as the last.” 

In the past decade, animation has 
become a career opportunity, of sorts. 
The Sheridan College of Art in Toronto 
now graduates about 45 animators a 
year; Emily Carr in Vancouver five or 
six ; animation is taught as Concordia, 
York, The University of Alberta in Cal- 
gary, and also at Dalhousie in Halifax, 
though there still as part of fine arts. 

This did not used to be the case: the 
McLarens and Sidney Goldsmiths of the 
Board became animators by accident; 
even the upcoming generation — whom 
MacDonald calls “the stars about to 
shine” — learned their art from the 
bottom-up, getting their start as copyist 
or painters doing the painstaking drudge 
work of filling in backgrounds. 

Perhaps more in animation than in 
any other aspect of filmmaking (given 
its highly individualistic nature), certain 
almost Renaissance traditions of ap- 
prenticeship remain central to the vita- 
lity of the art form — and the studio is 
very conscious of its obligations towards 
the young animator. 

So the impact of three years of bud- 
getary cutbacks, with further cuts for at 
_ least two more years — compounded by 
the post-Applebert gloom that has settled 
like a fog through the entire Board — has 
been heart-rendingly felt at Studio A. It 
has meant the progressive disappear- 
ance of the up to 45 freelancers, those 
whom MacDonald refers to as “the ex- 
tended family,” who once supplemented 
the core group of 15 staff animators. 
“Oh, what the Board could do with a 
little more money,” MacDonald sighs, in 
a moment of utopianism. 

The reality, aggravated by the de- 
pressed economic climate, is that, out- 
side the Board, animation remains a 
most precarious line of work. Five out of 
six graduates in animation are not 
working in their field. Apart from major 
private animation studios like Nelvana 
in Toronto, or a fistful of small studios in 
Montreal, subject to the boom-and-bust 
cycles of the film industry as a whole, 
the Board remains the only place in 
Canada where inspired, high-quality, 
and individualistic animation can be 
pursued. 

In keeping with the Board's increased 
regionalization policies and as a liberat- 
ing by-product in the rise of the number 
of sponsored films that are subcontract- 
ed out, the unit is progressively finding 
itself free to pursue what could turn out 
to be its ‘natural’ market. Animators 
have been going forth to conduct work- 
shops running from six weeks to six 
months, doing animation work with the 
regional offices in Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
and Halifax. 

For June ‘83, the studio plans an 
apprenticeship program. “We want 
leading animators in Canada and inter- 
nationally to come spend time here, we 
want to welcome animators from across 
Canada to share in the inspiration of 
working here,” says Macdonald. This is 
the National Film Board ; I want those 
styles and attitudes reflected.” 

For its '83-'86 production plan, Mac- 
Donald and the animators of the unit 
have devised eight animation directions 
or “thrusts” — from the socially relevant 
“The Way We Live” series, through the 
continuously pioneering _ scientific 
animation of Colin Low and Sid Gold- 
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smith, to what Macdonald terms “the 
brilliant idea, for the film that comes 
along and demands to be done.” 

At this moment of generational turn- 
over — and ironically to sollicit precisely 
the outporing of creative energy that the 
Applebaum-Hébert report found so 
lacking at the Board — the unit is throw- 
ing itself open to Canadian culture. 

“Animation as an art form is a central 
part of Canadian culture,” says Mac- 
Donald. “I'm looking for stories, I’m 
looking for scripts, I’m looking to com- 
mission works and original ideas.” 

At present the studio gets two orthree 
script ideas a week from outside the 
Board. MacDonald would like to increase 
that input, though he cautions: “We're 
not looking for Flintstones-type anima- 
tion.” 

With 15 animated films in produc- 
tion, 10 releases scheduled for this fiscal 
year, and eight films being investigated, 
or still at the research/script develop- 
ment phase, at least four senior anima- 
tors will be free to direct other projects 
as of Spring ‘83, a fortunate — and rare — 
coincidence that MacDonald hopes to 
exploit fully, specifically in two of the 
planned eight thrusts of the production 
plan. 

The first is called “Canadian Accents,” 
for which the studio plans to send 
animators out on location, working on 
stories from Canada’s folklore. 

“This isn’t Canadian literature, it’s 
folk culture,’ MacDonald explains. “I 
want animators to go out and talk to 
local people, to sit out on a rock in 
Bonavista Bay and see what happens, 
and I want to bring people in from the 
regions.” 

The other series, called “Just For 
Kids,” is aimed at children aged 6-12. So 


far the unit has signed contracts with 
three publishers of popular Canadian 
children’s books to produce animated 
films of best-selling stories. For example, 
Robert Munch’s story “Blackberry Sub- 
way Jam,” published by Anik Press, is 
presently being styled by the unit’s Bob 
Doucet and Eunice Macauley (who have 
both won Oscars for their work in 
animation), and should be completed 
within six months. Five other films are 
planned in the series for the next three 
years, and the unit is also looking for 
story ideas for half-hour animation 
specials. 

So MacDonald urges young animators 
to get in touch with the studio: “If I see 
at least any potential, I'llask some of the 
senior animators in with me. Some- 
times all that is needed is encourage- 
ment. And we're very civil civil servants 
here ; after all, it’s the public that pays 
our salaries. 

“Our raison d’étre is what Canadians 
see on the screens — that’s where the 
animators are putting their time, into 
films that will justify the Board. 

“Canadians haven't seen enough NFB 
films ; they just don’t get on the CBC a 
lot. We're making those films for Cana- 
dians, and we want it known that what 
is going on at the animation studio is as 
deserving of attention now as it ever 
was in the past.” 


The new generation of animator 

Some of the names are already interna- 
tionally known: Ishu Patel, Sid Gold- 
smith, Eunice Macauley, Grant Munro, 
Caroline Leaf, and, of course, Norman 
McLaren. Others are names increasing- 
ly associated with the state of the art in 
animation ; these are the rising stars at 
the Board's Studio A : Meilan Lam, Gayle 


@ Gayle Thomas’ The Boy and The Snowgoose: 18 months of drawing 


Thomas, John Weldon, George Geersten, 
Francoise Hartmann, Zina Heczko, Les 
Drew, Bob Doucet, and Gerald Budner. 
Cinema Canada spoke with a represen- 
tative foursome who illustrate both the 
individuality and the interdependency 
of the contemporary animator. 

Toronto-born Sid Goldsmith at 60, 
pipe-smoking and soft-spoken, is not 
exactly part of the new generation, 
though as the only senior animator who 
is also a producer he plays an important 
part in the transition taking place at 
Studio A. With some 90 films to his 
credit as animator, writer, director and 
producer, Goldsmith is best known for 
his work in the animation of scientific 
subjects, notably the 1960 animated half- 
hour Universe, still visually accurate 
after 20 years, and the 1974 Satellites of 
the Sun. NASA, the American space 
agency, has been a devoted client of 
Goldsmith's work which has been cred- 
ited with inspiring films like Stanley 
Kubrik’s 2001 : A Space Odyssey. Gold- 
smith is currently completing Starlife, a 
20-minute film on which he has worked 
alone for over a year, depicting the evo- 
lution of stars from their birth from 
interstellar gas to their death as burnt- 
out cinders. Here Goldsmith’s animation 
technique involves multiple exposures 
superimposed with computer-controlled 
camera movement to create realistic 
images of three-dimensional space. 

“There were no film courses in the 
late '40s when I came to the Board,’ 
Goldsmith recalls. “Film wasn’t exactly 
uppermost in anyone’s mind and the 
Board itself was virtually unknown. I 
came to the NFB, then in Ottawa, as a 
summer student, doing carpentry on 
sets. I met the animation staff, applied, 
and started in the lighting department. I 
was interested in graphic design and 
calligraphy. 

“I’m a painter; I’ve always painted. 
But easel painting has a completely dif- 
ferent set of relationships from film ; 
the former are static; in film the rela- 
tionships are constantly changing and 
so make the illusion of 3-D possible. 

“Space is the ideal realm to explore. 
In entertainment films, there are a lot of 
misleading and deliberately impressive 
effects to enhance the drama: the real 
image of space, because of the explora- 
tion of the inner solar system, has 
become more familiar. It’s almost like 
treating the surface of the earth: in the 
solar system area space has become less 
mysterious. 

“But when we talk about stars light _ 
years away, we have only theoretical 
models to go by, it’s still speculative. It’s 
the last refuge of the animator, who has 
to go beyond what is known, for anima- 
tion is the visualization of the invisible. 

“As the technology lets us go further 
and further, the imaginative individual 
also has to go further and beyond for 
images. For instance, computer-animat- 
ed graphics is a tool that is liberating, in 
terms of manual work, but that makes it 
that much more ofa challenge: it forces 
creativity. 

“Looking back, the most striking 
change I've seen is in the use of anima- 
tion for things other than humor. Thirty- 
five years ago all animation was for 
humorous purposes; it has matured 
into a different and wider range of 
human emotions, I think most filmgoers 
appreciate the range of animation avail- 
able ; its use inschools, forinstance,ina 
wide variety of subjects. 

“I find it hard to judge my own films, I 
don’t have a favorite film but I'm very 
optimistic about Starlife. To me the 
satisfaction comes in seeing something 


you've imagined and worked towards 
with manual skills and having it confirm 
the mental image you had. If you can 
carry that realization from shot to shot, 
then you've got an impressive film. 

“I think the computer will continue to 
relieve the animator of drudgery, but I 
don’t think anything is going to change 
very drastically in animation. The sub- 
ject matter is already broad enough. It’s 
the imagination of the artist that counts, 
and it will always be able to keep pace 
with the abstract development of 
thought.” 

Gayle Thomas reminds one of a Ga- 
briel Dante Rossetti painting. And the 
sketches on the walls of her Studio A 
cubicle, in styles reminiscent of Doré or 
Beardsley, further add to the evocation 
of 19th century art. 

Born and raised in Montreal (“That 
sounds awfully boring next to the people 
here who have come from all over the 
world,” she says), Thomas graduated 
with a fine arts degree from Sir George 
Williams (before it became Concordia), 
began working in animation for Potterton 
Productions, and has been at the Board 
for 12 years. 

“I took no film courses, and I had no 
film background other than a love for 
Norman McLaren’s films,” says Thomas. 
“T just wanted to make animation films, 
and that’s one of the great things about 
this place : a lot of the people who came 
here at that time learned through ap- 
prenticing. 

“I saw animation as a developing art 
form ; it seemed like a very good area in 
which one could explore the arts; so 
many aspects — design, drawing, music, 
movement — were very challenging.” 

After four animated clips, and four 
films on which she worked alone, Tho- 
mas is working on her fifth, an 8 1/2 min- 
ute animated film called The Boyand the 
Snowgoose, which she and co-animator 
Francoise Hartmann developed in con- 
sultation with Montreal school-kids. 

“I don’t care for things that are terribly 
cartoony,” Thomas says. “Snowgoose is 
stylized on frosted cell, back-painted 
with paint shading in front, but I 
wouldn't call it a cartoon, 

“Animation is a heavy commitment: 
it takes such a long time. It stays with 
you 24 hours a day and it’s months of 
hard labor. You have to be patient, andit 
can be frustrating. It can be very boring, 
and sometimes I find myself pulling my 
hair.” 

The Boy and the Snowgoose will be 
Thomas’ longest film so far: 12 drawings 
per second represent a total of 18 months’ 
work. 


manipulate tools, to do things that made 
up for his vulnerability. 

“The whole point of the film is to take 
an everyday look at 10 million years ago, 
to get a feeling for the creatures, keep- 
ing the scientific side out of sight. 
“You're never 100% satisfied with 
what you've done, though you learn a lot 
while you're doing it. In the time-frame, 
Early Man is going to work out relatively 
well. 

“There are a lot of drawings — half as 
many again as normal because in the 
last half we're constantly talking about 
groups of people, animals and birds. I 
felt it was worth making it come alive : 
it'll go further with that vitality. 

“I've enjoyed working on it, imagining 
questions like ‘Here I am at the edge of 
the forest 15 million years ago; how 
should I behave ?’ I've been with this for 
two years, which is about average for a 
10-minute film ; luckily I’ve had a lot of 
help with the background coloring.” 

A graphic artist who learned his trade 
in Toronto, Geersten came to Montreal 
just before Expo ‘67. 

“I started doing contracts for the NFB, 
and slid into doing more and more 
work. For my generation, there was no 
training for animators, and no-one 
considered animation as a career. Sowe 
came into it through contract-work. 
“I'm a month away from having finished 
Early Man: I've got to do a sound-track 
of primate sounds. We plan to study 
monkey and ape sounds ; and we'll get 
people who can reproduce these things, 
we have people here, actor groups, who 
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@ In John Weldon’s Real Inside, prejudice gets a novel twist 


“The satisfaction is to see iton screen. 
When you get to see yourrushes it’s very 


almost completed Early Man, a 10- 
minute animated adventure story about 


@ Les Drew's safety-minded old lady goes camping 


exciting. You get to see that what you've 
drawn actually moves, and you might 
work three or four weeks before seeing 
that.” 

Even so it doesn’t always work out as 
planned. Most of The Boy and the Snow- 
goose is painted in monochromatic 
shading, except for a central dream 
sequence shot in full color. 

“Because there were so many draw- 
ings and the lines were too far apart, the 
sequences came out twice as long as 
planned,” says Thomas. 

Thomas’ earlier films — Snow, The 
Magic Flute and A Sufi Tale — were 
monochrome. Her more ambitious use 
of color in Snowgoose has revealed a 
challenge she would like to pursue fur- 
ther, 

‘I'd like to experiment under the 
camera somewhat more, exploring 
color,” says Thomas. “And here is the 
place where I can do this.” 

For over two years now, George Geer- 
sten has lived in the past — about 20 
million years in the past. Geersten has 


the origins of man. 

“I had been reading up on anthropo- 
logy for years,’ says Danish-born Geer- 
sten, ‘and I thought it might be possible 
to do something on thatin animation, so 
I made upa storyboard. The Museum of 
Man in Ottawa thought it was a very 
marketable item. Eventually we got a 
program going within the Board, with 
outside scientific consultants to make 
sure the details would be accurate. But 
the challenge here is not so much the 
scientific side, but to make it come alive 
to make the characters believable.” 

For the style of Early Man, Geersten 
says he was influenced by the scenes in 
Kubrick’s 2001 where the apes discover 
the use of animal jaw-bones as weapons. 

“It was interesting to learn that there 
were different evolutionary types co- 
existing at the same time. Fifteen million 
years ago was a very prolific time; the 
climate was warm and there was an 
abundance of animals. Suddenly there 
was a drought, the animals died off, and 
man had to learn to adapt, to learn to 


can do any kind of sound.” 

Geersten’s film work has mainly in- 
volved public service messages. But one 
of his films, Prisons, provides a good 
example of the possibilities MacDonald 
sees for sending animators out on loca- 
tion. For Prisons Geersten received 
permission to visit the intimidating 1860- 
built federal penitentiary in New Bruns- 
wick. “It wasn’t easy to get in; they 
couldn’t understand why anyone would 
want to go there and draw.” The film got 
an enthusiastic reception in schools 
across Canada, as well as in Germany 
and in the U.S. 

“Coming from a graphics background, 
we were probably a little slow in learn- 
ing the physics of animation,” says Geer- 
sten. ‘Inevitably we ended up working 
in different styles. It's fortunate that 
here we can pick a style and work in it. 
It's inspiring to see that variety ; that we 
have that opportunity makes it much 
more interesting. 

“I've seen quite a bit of change in 
animation : more emphasis on realism, 


@ George Geersten's Early Man: evolutionary etiquette 
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though at the same time there’s been a 
return to the Disney-type cartoon. The 
computer still hasn't taken off yet, though 
in the next 15 years, it will become more 
and more important. 

“The universal problem in animation 
is the cost, mainly labor costs. A 90- 
minute animated film can cost $7-10 
million — that’s thousands of hours of 
work by hundreds of people. 

“Our records show animation films 
get a lot of viewing; they do circulate 
world-wide. Some of our early films are 
still as popular now as 20 years ago: 
they’re always in demand. If you spend 
a lot of time with a project and ifyou get 
that kind of circulation, then it’s paid off. 
It’s the same with early Disney — it’s 
masterful and it’s all there. 

“The future of animation ? Although 
it's a precarious industry, if you get 
enough product going it'll compete han- 
dily. If people see good animation, they'll 
want to see more.” 

The weekend before, John Weldon 
had burned out the printer of his Apple 
home computer, attempting to compute 
animate a new logo for NFB films. 

“Some people around here don’t like 
the computer at all. They say it’s going to 
destroy the animator. I don’t think so, 
but then I like computers,” says Weldon, 
a long-haired, pleasantly-disheveled 
Montrealer whose cubicle, complete 
with tattered, spring-extruding arm- 
chair, has every comfort of a Bohemian 
garret. 

Weldon is finishing the longest film 
he’s directed, Real Inside, a 12-minute 
film which combines live action with 
animation. Real Inside, the story of 
cartoon character Buck Boom’s attempt 
to get a straight job in the corporate 


world through an unusual interview 
with a personne! director, is a film 
about prejudice. 

“It was done out of a technical chal- 
lenge,” Weldon says, “how to get the 
cartoon moving objects around, All that 
was done by producer David Verrall 
lying on the floor behind the actor and 
pulling a lot of wires. The carpenters 
ripped the top off the actor’s desk and 
replaced it with a new top with holes in 
it for the wires. We had wires running 
overhead, off-camera and under the 
desk. We tried to mix all the cuts together 
so that no-one could see the wires. And 
if we've done it well, it will all be in- 
visible. I think this is going to be one of 
the more successful mixes of cartoon 
and real action, 

“Buck Boom was chosen to be like the 
traditional '30s-’40s animal cartoon. We 
never get to do dogs and cats around 
here : in the NFB forsome reason there's 
a great tendency just to do little men. 
There was no special reason for doing 
Buck that way, other than that cartoons 
have been a great concern of mine since 
childhood and I’m very steeped in them. 

“I've been here for 12 years; I came 
here looking for a job, and I started out 
as a painter-tracer in animation. Before 
that I worked in an insurance company. 
In 1969 I did a comic book that I used to 
sell on the street for 50 cents; I’m told 


it’s worth $30 today. I wanted to do car’ 


toons: it could have been newspapers, 
comic strips, anything : I was interested 
in comedy. Having the comic book— and 


I'd done a little animation — got me in 


the door.” 

Since then Weldon has co-directed 
film clips for the metric commission ; 
co-directed with Yossi Abolafia, the logo 


for the Ottawa animated film festival ; 
directed Log Driver’s Waltz, a three- 
minute Canadian vignette that: was 
released theatrically in 35mm; co- 
directed Special Delivery for which 
Weldon and Eunice Macauley won an 
Oscar ; four half-hour sponsored films 
mixing live action and animation ; and 
other films that he couldn't recall. For 
Weldon the future of animation in 
Canada is a matter of serious doubt. 

“The industry has been contracting ; 
and maybe in a couple of months all this 
will be shut down. The changes started 
three years ago with the first cutbacks. It 
was pretty devastating in terms of the 
product. It meant less freelancers, it 
meant that a couple of people who were 
going to get hired weren't. We went 
from a high level of activity to empty 
corridors ; people started fighting with 
each other. It was so unified a few years 
ago ; now there's hostility. 

“In a place like this, if you cut back, 
Say, 15%, you lose something like 35% in 
spillover. The most vulnerable people 
are often the ones that disappear. There 
are people working for private industry 
today who are doing less valuable work 
than they could have done here. 

“Four, five years ago we had a good 
peasant economy going here. And what 
has happened here has happened across 
the world. There’s no money to make 
non-commercial animation. This has 
led, for instance, to the total disappear- 
ance of independent American anima- 
tion. The world is suffering from reality 
overload. 

“In terms of the future I hope that 
whatever their plans in Ottawa, they 
will have some recognition of that fact 
that Canada is very, very strong, a global 


leader, in this area. I hope they’ll see 
some value in continuing something 
we're famous for. 

“Even so, we've just scraped through 
the last few festivals. Even if they decide 
the Board is not the way to go, I hope 
they have some mechanism that will 
maintain an art form that is not com- 
mercial. It would be tragic to lose some- 
thing that makes other people feel good 
about Canada, that makes them not 
want to drop bombs on us.” 


Conclusion 

As Jean-Pierre Tadros once wrote, the 
Film Board is better adapted to function 
in a socialist economy than it is in a 
capitalist one. 

That remains true, even more so today 
in the wake of Applebert’s artistic Rea- 
ganism which sees no economic role 
whatsoever for the Board. What then 
becomes of a fragile domain such as 
animation which is the fusion of indus- 
trial technologies of mechanical (or 
electronic) reproduction with a pre- 
capitalist tilling of the celluloid? Can 
that combination belatedly find a market 
that will support it, as MacDonald 
would hope, or will the form be obliged 
to rearrange itself in ways that have yet 
to be discovered ? 

The challenge of the next few years at 
Studio A, then, is one of Darwinian 
adaptation. As in George Geersten’s Early 
Man, the Film Board animator now has 
to learn to make up for his vulnerability. 
But if Sid Goldsmith is right about the 
infinite creativity of the artist, it is still 
possible that the future of Film Board 
animation may yet reveal its now illus- 
trious past to have been merely prehis- 
toric sketches. fo) 
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A short, critical history of Canadian film policy 


By the 1920's, most European nations 
had moved to counter Hollywood's 
domination of the silver screen by 
establishing domestic feature film in- 
dustries, or re-establishing industries 
that had been suspended during the 
First World War. But in Canada, a man 
named Ben Norrish, head of Associated 
Screen News, set the tone for the Cana- 


. dian approach to the problem when he 


proclaimed that this country could no 
more make movies than grow grape- 
fruit. 

This bit of definitive wisdom carved 
itself on the. stone of the collective 
psyche where it prevailed for the next 
fifty vears. In the gathering storm of the 
Second World War, Canada set up the 
National Film Board and settled into a 
comfortable North American division of 
labour whereby we became world 
leaders in the didactic, non-fiction film 
genre while subletting our movie thea- 
tres — the pre-television palaces of the 
imagination — to our neighbour as an 


Sandra Gathercole is a Montreal-based 
consultant in broadcasting and film 
policy. 


by Sandra Gathercole 


extension of its domestic market. 

This tacit agreement had the advan- 
tage of avoiding direct competition with 
the American Goliath, It had the dis- 
advantage of frustrating Canadian film- 
makers, creating a whopping balance of 
trade deficit in the national budget, and 
a matching deficiency in our national 
mythology. Canada was either absent 
from the movie screen, or cavalierly 
contorted into a nation of tenors on 
horseback, policemen who always got 
their woman as they rode through the 
Rockies just outside Winnipeg. 


Atthe end of the Second World War, the 
NFB and Quebec filmmakers mobilized 
a challenge to the ordained view of 
Canada’s incompetence in feature film. 
This pressure was diverted into the 
Canadian Co-operation Project wherein 
Hollywood agreed to generate tourism 
to compensate for our balance of trade 
deficit by writing Canadian place names 
into its scripts as in “That bird looks like 
a Saskatchewan trush to me’ and “The 
bank robbers musta lit out for Shawi- 


nigan, Sheriff.” Filmmakers who wanted 
to work in fiction went into drama at the 
new CBC/Radio-Canada television sta- 
tions or followed the well-worn path to 
Hollywood. The matter of Canadian 
movies was laid back to rest. 

In the 1960's, pressure for domestic 


feature production resurtaced with 
sufficient strength that the Federal 


Government belatedly threw its hat into 
the big time. On the basis of the 1965 
Firestone Report, the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation was set up 
a move that marked a major policy 
departure, with corresponding struc- 
tural and political implications, for 
Canadian production. 

Where the government role had pre- 
viously been based on the European 
model of proprietor producer, it now 
expanded to become pump-primer 
subsidizer providing artificial support 
to an underdeveloped private sector. At 
the same time, the establishment of the 
CFDC set Canada on a collision course 
with Hollywood's presumed proprietary 
rights to the Canadian theatrical market. 

In the Parliamentary debate of the 
CFDC Bill, then Secretary of State Judy 
LaMarsh fingered the inherent contlict 


“I for one am personally 
advising heads of Hollywood 
studios and distribution 
chiefs that they shouldn’t be 
too surprised if someday 
soon an eager member of 
parliament stands up and 
starts demanding quotas to 
stop the flow of film profits 
south of the border.” 


Harold Greenberg in Variety, 1974 
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and put the theatre chains on notice 
that, if Canadian films were not volun- 
tarily accommodated in their own mar- 
ket, legislation would be swift, Equally 
prescient, J.W. Pickersgill foresaw more 
likelihood of collusion than collision 
with Hollywood, He warned that we 
had to ensure that Canada did not wind 
up making Holly wood's films for them, 
and paying for the privilege. 

Armed with toothless threats in lieu 
of legislated market protection, the 
CFDC ventured into the deep waters of 
the North American movie business and 
quickly drowned. The effects of limited 
access and revenues in our own and 
foreign markets had emerged clearly 
when a new Secretary of State, Gerard 
Pelletier, announced the “First Phase of 
a Federal Film Policy” in July, 1972. This 
statement amounted to a promissory 
note for a second phase of the policy 
which would deal with the distribution 
dilemma : 

“We are aware of the (distribution) 
problem, and we have begun studying 
closely the system of distribution in 
Canada and abroad. Unfortunately I 
cannot tell you exactly what recom- 
mendations we will make on the basis 
of this study. 1 can only say that we are... 
looking into quota systems... and the 
problem of foreign ownership of our 
distribution companies and film thea- 
tres.” 

No such recommendations were 
forthcoming (and the second phase of 
the policy has yet to materialize a decade 
later) despite the public complaint of 
the CFDC’'s Executive Director, Michael 
Spencer, that Canada’s role in many 
films unofficially co-produced with 
American studios had devolved into 
that of hewer and carrier. 

By 1974, the market lockout on Cana- 
dian features had made cost recovery 
virtually impossible, and the private 
investment the CFDC needed to operate 
economically irrational. That invest- 
ment dried up. When the CFDC appeared 
before the Commons Standing Commit- 
tee in April, 1974, Council of Canadian 
Filmmakers’ Chairman Peter Pearson 
appeared with them to tell the parlia- 
mentarians : 

“We commend the government for | 

its bold concept in taking Canada‘ 

into the feature film industry. 

The taxpayers have committed $20 

million in expectation of seeing 

Canadian films for the first time in 

their neighbourhood theatres. These 

films have seldom appeared. 

In six years we have learned that the 

“system does not work for Canadians. 

The film financing system does not 
work. Thirteen major features were 
produced in English Canada in 
1972; 6 in 1973; only 1 in 1974. 
The film distribution system does 
not work. In 1972 less than 2% of the 
movies shown in Ontario were Cana- 
dian, less than 5% in Quebec — the 
supposed bedrock of Canadian 
cinema. 

The film exhibition system does not 

work. The foreign-dominated thea- 

tre industry, grossing over $140 mil- 

lion at the box office in 1972, is 

recycling only nickels and dimes 
into future domestic production. 

Clearly something is wrong. 

It is no wonder then that the Cana- 

dian Film Development Corporation 

cannot possibly work, and neither 
can we.’ 

In the following year, Pelletier’s suc- 
cessor, Hugh Faulkner, applied a con- 
ciliatory poultice to the dual problem of 
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taneously increased the capital cost 
allowance for private investors in 
Canadian film from 60% to 100%, and 
negotiated a voluntary agreement with 
Famous Players and Odeon under which 
the chains were to guarantee a mini- 
mum four weeks per theatre per year to 
Canadian films, and invest a minimum 
$1.7 million in their production. The 
voluntary agreements represented an 
attempt to circumvent the dilemma of 
provincial jurisdiction over theatrical 
exhibition. Ironically, they had the effect 
of dissipating a momentum that had 
been building in at least Ontario, Mani- 
toba, and Quebec for legislated screen 
quota/levy mechanisms. 

The Council of Canadian Filmmakers 
labelled the Faulkner moves “diver- 
sionary” and “a major step backward,” 
and predicted the voluntary agreements 
would be approximately as effective as 
voluntary income tax. The industry-wide 
assessment that the definition of a 
“Canadian” film for purposes of the 
CCA was sufficiently loose to invite 
derivative branch-plant production was 
borne out in the subsequent tax write- 
off “boom” of 1978-80. 

However, the significance of Faulk- 
ner’s policies lay more in their philo- 
sophical foundation than in their prac- 
tical impact. Inclined to Neville Cham- 
berlain-style faith in cooperation rather 
than confrontation strategies, Faulk- 
ner articulated the paradoxical concept 
of “supporting what is Canadian without 
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interfering with what is American.” 
This status quo double-think was quick- 
ly ordained as the prevailing wisdom, 
replacing Norrish’s grapefruit policy. 

The following year the new approach 
emerged in a costly management con- 
sultants’ study of the industry known as 
the Tompkins’ Report. Tompkins 
acknowledged, and quantified, the 
extent of foreign market domination : 
disproving the CCFM claim that 80% of 
total distributors’ rentals from the 
Canadian box office were being paid to 
the Hollywood majors, it established the 
actual portion as 93%. The report then 
proceeded to the conclusion that the 
problem was not the minuscule Cana- 
dian share of the Canadian film market, 
but the competition for that share offered 
private producers by the NFB. 

In 1978, yet another Secretary of State, 
John Roberts, presented Cabinet with 
the only potentially effective policy 
initiative of the decade : a complex but 
clever sidestep of provincial theatrical 
jurisdiction wherein federal powers of 
taxation would be applied to exhibitors’ 
revenues in negative proportion to the 
screen time allocated to Canadian films. 
Presto, a built-in quota. But Cabinet, still 
bleeding from the Bill C-58 confronta- 
tion with American vested interests in 
Canada, succumbed to not-so-veiled 


threats of U.S. retaliation against the 
proposed measures and Roberts’ stra- 
tegy died on the Cabinet table. 

In retrospect, Roberts emerges not as 
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“We wish to voice our belief 
that the present system of 
film production/distribution/ 
exhibition works to the 
extreme disadvantage of the 
Canadian filmmaker and the 
Canadian film audience... We 
believe that the present 
crisis in the feature film 
industry presents us with 
an extraordinary opportunity. 
The half-hearted measures 
taken to support the industry 
to date have failed. Itis now 
clear that slavishly following 
foreign examples does not 
wor 


The Winnipeg Manifesto, 1974 


“The film workers in the 
English Canadian film 
industry have my full 
support in their attempt to 
obtain the necessary legisla- 
tion to improve and encour- 
age Canadian filmmaking. 
As a Canadian filmmaker 
working aboard, I certainly 


understand their position.” 


Norman Jewison to 
David MacDonald, 
Conservative, MP, 1976 


“There is no question that 
the film industry requires a 
firm financial base if it is to 
prosper. Indeed, in every 
country in which the 
industry thrives, assistance 
is given to the indigenous 
industry to enable it to 
compete on world markets... 
A Canadian-content quota 
and a box-office levy are one 
method of creating a fund to 
assist the film industry.” 


Stuart Smith, head of the Liberal 
Party, Ontario 1977 


“Symes warned that 
government policy has 
allowed tax shelters without 
requiring significant benefits 
to Canadians, and in effect 
has provided subsidies to 
American and European 
film production.” 

From a press release : Cyril Symes, 


culture critic for the 
New Democratic Party, 1979 
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the compromising conciliator he ap- 
peared at the time, but as the only 
minister prepared to confront American 
market occupation on a practical as 
well as rhetorical level. The failure of his 
levy/quota attempt established that the 
philosophy of American accommodation 
extended beyond the Secretary of State’s 
office, and could not be corrected on 
that level. 


This trip down memory lane leads, of 
course, to the latest Federal film policy 
proposals presented by the Federal Cul- 
tural Policy Review (Applebaum-Hebert) 
Committee. In what is arguably the 
weakest section of a generally deficient 
document, the Applebert committee 
has brought more good intentions than 
good ideas to bear on the film industry's 
central problems, the dimensions of 
which were clearly beyond its com- 
petence. 

The Applebaum-Heébert Report has 
carried forward the policy tradition of 
capitulation to American domination 
thus stranding the private sector with its 
present dependence on American sales 
for cost recovery. It has simultaneously 
advocated that the socially-mandated 
public agencies (the country’s most 
important cultural institution, the CBC, 
as wellas its world-class National Film 
Board) which have provided what little 
immunity Canadian film has enjoyed 
from the cold economic realities of the 
North American marketplace, be canni- 
balized by the private sector. 

Specifically, the Report recommends 
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that the sustaining government role of 
proprietor/producer, manifest in the 
NFB, be eliminated by dismantling the 
Board's production capacity, and re- 
directing its resources to the private 
sector via the CFDC. It rejects as “protec- 
tionism” market mechanisms such as 
quota and levy which might secure 
access and revenues for Canadian pro- 
duction. The traditional theatrical exhi- 
bition dilemma is dismissed in eight 
lines with the observation that there is a 
Federal-provincial jurisdictional dead- 
lock. This we knew. Applebaum-Hebert's 
solution to the problem is moral suasion. 
This we tried. 

The cumulative effect of these recom- 
mendations, were they ever to be im- 
plemented, would be to complete the 
Americanization of Canadian film by 
concentrating its resources in the cen- 
tralized, commercial, English-language 
feature film area (at the expense of more 
economically marginal French, region- 
al, native and non-feature production) 
while maintaining that sector's over- 
reliance on foreign sales. This export- 
oriented industrial strategy is difficult 
to reconcile with the Committee's stated 
objective of distinct and distinctive 
Canadian production; its assumption 
of French, regional and non-feature pro- 
duction ; and the priority it attaches to 
cultural rather than industrial objectives 
in policy formulation. 

Like the Tompkins report, Applebert 
has listened too attentively, and too dis- 
criminately, to the demonstrably spe- 
cious assertions of private producers 
that the public purposes of Canadian 
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production can not only be accomplished 
in the marketplace, but can be more 
effectively and_ efficiently achieved 
there. At the same time, it appears that 
the Committee has not fully compre- 
hended the rationale for public-sector 
production as the backbone not only of 
the Canadian industry, but of virtually 
all non-American film industries. Nei- 
ther does the Committee appear to have 
taken into account the legislated market 
protection which would be prerequisite 
to— but by no means a guarantee of —the 
private sector's ability to assume the 
blatantly uneconomic mandates of the 
public agencies. 

In other words, what Applebaum- 
Hébert has recommended is that we kill 
the goose that has laid the golden egg in 
the hopes that the gander may be capable 
of taking over the task. This, of course, 
assumes an imaginary gander. It also 
assumes an imaginary private sector, 
composed of individual creative artists 
rather than grasping middlemen: a 
business world where cultural concerns 
have priority over profit objectives. This, 
in turn, ignores the experience of the 
Capital Cost Allowance boom which 
demonstrated that when large-scale 
public subsidies come down the line, 
“individual artists,’ be they English, 
French, regional or native, are straight- 
armed away from the trough by carpet- 
baggers who know more than the CBC 
and NFB combined about how to pad a 
budget, skim a profit and scorn all 
objectives that do not directly increase 
personal profits. 

In the fifteen years of progressive pri- 
vatization of Canadian film since the 
establishment of the CFDC in 1968, mas- 
sive direct and indirect public subsidies 
have artificially stimulated rapid in 
private-sector production. There has 
been no comparable expansion of 
private production’s contribution to 
Canadian cultural objectives. On the 
contrary, the film industry has experi- 
enced the same direct equation between 
privatization and Americanization that 


’ has defeated Canadian television. 


The public interest requirements of 
Canadian production are not being met 
in the marketplace, nor can they be, for 
the simple reason that, when social 
policy demands meet economic coun- 
ter-demands, the latter win out in an 
unprotected market. Until such time as 
policymakers recognize that unique, as 
opposed to imported, production re- 
quires unique, rather than imported, 
economic structures. Private-sector 
activity will be characterized by the 
boom-and-bust branch plant syndrome 
of the CCA, and the current “branch 
“pants” fiasco in pay television. 

In this environment, further public 
subsidization of private production 
will, in terms of social benefit, amount 
to pouring money down an open drain, 
To do so at the expense of public pro- 
duction is to invite the final submersion 
into an integrated North American sys- 
tem which would inevitably follow. 

Portuguese explorers called this 
country ‘Kanada’ which meant in their 
language ‘nobody there.” The literal 
meaning of utopia is ‘nowhere. Reading 
Applebaum-Hebert's prescription for a 
Canadian utopia reminded me of the 
literal, rather than colloquial, meaning 
of these words. The film industry that 
would result from the Report's recom- 
mendations would be marked with the 
stamp of branch plant production: 
films made about nobody and nowhere 
in particular. What we have here is no 
policy, no culture, no direction, and no 
films that would matter. No way. 


“Most Canadians already 
have more television choice 
than any other nation in the 
world - and it reflects less of 
what Canada is than does 
the television of any other 
country reflect what that 
country is.” 


Albert Johnson, 
president of the CBC, 1980 


In response to a question about 
what the Americans would do if 
the Canadian government were 

to legislate a national film policy: 
“T think Jack Valenti would | 
like to declare war! All I 
know is I had a meeting in 
Washington some years ago, 
two years ago, with Jack 
Valenti who is president of 
the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, which is 
the highest paid, plushy, 
lobbiest job in the world. 
Johnson got him that when 
he left Washington. And 
Valenti was so terrified of 
the Canadian Government 
threatening the quota or a 
slice of the pie or taking a 
piece of the action, he was 
so terrified that he came to 
me and he said could I 
arrange for the then Secre- 
tary of State to come to 
Washington for a meeting ? 
And I said, Jack if I were 
you I'd get on a plane and 
get to Ottawa because you've 
been ripping off my country 
for the past 40 years and I 
really believe that. We are 
the biggest consumer per 
capita of American films in 
the world - Do you know 
that ? - in the world! We're 
the the biggest market for 
American films in the world, 
this country... And I said, 
theyre gonna take a piece of 
the pie. Now they didn’t do 
it, they didn't take a piece. 
Instead they created the 
CFDC and I don’t know what, 
happened. It all kind of fell 
apart.” 

Norman Jewison, 

Canadian Images, 1980 
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A different 
kind of 
Red Scare 


by Mark Henderson 


The capacity audience at Ottawa’s Na- 
tional Arts Centre was waiting expectan- 
tly. In a few moments, a 70mm, stereo- 
phonic print of Kubrick's 2001 : A Space 
Odyssey was going to begin, but un- 
known to them, a difficult decision was 
being made high up in the projectionist’s 
booth. Cy Foley, the NAC’s veteran 
projectionist, was in a quandary. He had 
screened the film earlier that day only to 
discover that the print was so badly 
faded it was almost completely red. The 
other colors had retreated to the point 
that the film was almost unwatchable. 

With typically quick judgement, Foley 
shoved a makeshift color-conversion fil- 
ter in front of the lens, hoping to absorb 
enough of the red to compensate for the 
severe color imbalance. It was not the 
first time Foley had been forced to take 
such action, and the problem wasn’t 
about to disappear overnight. A print of 
Gone With The Wind was shown at the 
NAC previously, and the color was so 
badly faded that every exterior scene 
seemed to have the famous Atlanta fire 
raging in the background. 

The list of examples goes on and on, 
from Canadian classics like Goin’ Down 
The Road and Kamouraska to the big- 
gest and gaudiest Hollywood blockbus- 
ters. Color fading is a fact of life for every 
projectionist and anyone who catches 
an older film on the late show or at the 
local film society or repertory house. 
And the film doesn’t have to be that old 
either, for the majority of films produced 
in the past thirty years have used color 
film stock which is sure to fade within 
as little as two or three years, under 
average room temperature conditions. In 
short, our cinematic heritage is quickly 
turning beet red or garish purple while 
the solution to the problem is at arm’s 
length. 

Most films which fade are shot on 
Eastman Color film stock, and given that 
corporate giant’s pervasive hold on the 
international] market, color fading knows 
no national boundaries. This means 
that the Canadian film industry is in 
danger of having its efforts nullified 
unless preventive steps are taken imme- 
diately. Although some Canadian films 
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are being protected in cold storage 
vaults, a large number are suffering 
from exposure to the ravages of heat 
and moisture: the main enemies of 
color film. 

Color films will continue to fade 
quickly unless they are placed in atmo- 
spherically controlled cold storage 
vaults or protected through a procedure 
which uses black and white separations 
to preserve each color component. Both 
methods are expensive and the logistics 
of locating and collecting films for ar- 
chival protection can be mind boggling. 

Canadians such as Sam Kula, director 
of the National Film, Television and 
Sound Archives in Ottawa, and Len 
Green of the National Film Board, have 
been concerned with the problems of 
color fading for some time. It has never 
been a secret that the color dyes used in 


the film products of Kodak, Fuji, and 


others are “fugitive,” but the institutions 
Kula and Green represent are lacking in 
proper preservation facilities to varying 
extents. And with sufficient funding not 
forthcoming in the foreseeable future, 
color fading remains a chronic dilemma. 

It is ironic yet somehow typical that 
the impetus for immediate action has 
come from south of the border in the 
person of Martin Scorsese, the director 
of Taxi Driver, Raging Bull, New York, 
New York, and others. This bearded, 
slightly built, 40-year old New Yorker 
has been aware of the effects of color 
fading for several years now. He has 
seen some of his earlier films such as 
Mean Streets suffer from density loss in 
their cyan and yellow dyes, resulting in 
a red or magenta hue that utterly des 
troyed the original color balance. As a 
filmmaker who takes great care in utili- 
zing color for aesthetic effect, Scorsese's 
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artistic intentions have been rendered 
futile. Yet it was not until Scorsese read 
a pioneer article on the subject by Bill 
O’Connell in late 1979 (Film Comment: 
Sept.Oct., 1979) that he became aware 
of the urgency and magnitude of color 
fading and decided to do something 
about it. 

“IT finally just couldn’t stand it any- 
more,” says Scorsese. “Forget about me 
as a filmmaker. I’m just sick and tired of 
it as a movie-goer. I've had it. I’m getting 
older and I'm sick and tired of seeing 
these pictures year after year get worse 
and worse.” 

Obviously angered by the situation, 
Scorsese quickly availed himself of the 
facts and figures on color fading. With 
the help of associates and experts, he set 
the wheels in motion and in April, 1980, 
he launched his campaign against color 
fading. The war of publicity and words 
was underway. 

Scorsese proceeded to circulate a 
petition among the international film 
community, including the Hollywood 
studios and all major film archival cen- 
tres. He then sent a list of the petition’s 
300 signatories to Eastman Kodak in 
Rochester, New York, along with a 
strongly worded letter demanding the 
development of a new permanent re- 
lease, or print stock. Laying the blame 
squarely at the feet of Kodak, he war- 
ned: 

We believe that Eastman Kodak must 
recognize its responsibility to the 
people it services, and must assume 
a major role in the research and 
development of a stable color film 
stock. We ask and expect your full 
cooperation in this matter, and be- 
seech you to act immediately. We 
will not accept token gestures... We 


care so much that we intend to use: 


every means at our disposal to find 
the solution that threatens our work. 
We know that the solution exists and 
we feel it is long overdue. 

Among the people Scorsese recruited 
for support was director Steven Speil- 
berg, whose early box office hit Jaws is 
already showing signs or deterioration. 
As Speilberg has noted, “after only five 
years, the blue is leaving the water of 
Jaws, while the blood spurting from 
Robert Shaw’s mouth gets redder and 


redder.” 
Another Scorsese supporter was the 
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internationally acclaimed cinematogra- 
pher Nestor Almendos, who photogra- 
phed such films as Days of Heaven, The 
Marquise of O, The Black Stallion, and 
Kramer vs Kramer. He speaks for his 
profession when he says, “in ten years, 
the films I’ve made I’m sure will have 
vanished. The museums of the future 
will have lots of black and white films 
and nothing from our time. This doesn’t 
belong to private enterprise. It’s a cultur- 
al heritage. I think governments should 
provide funds.” 

The Scorsese campaign apparently 
took Kodak by surprise and generated a 
host ef newpaper and magazine articles, 
setting off a flurry of concern throughout 
the film world. Archives, laboratories, 
distribution companies, and business 
and cultural organizations were forced 
to re-examine their operations as well 
as the needs of their film preservation 
facilities. The net effect was overwhelm- 
ing emotional support for the survival 
of color movies, and bad publicity for 
Kodak and the other film producing 
companies. 

The first victory came suprisingly 
quickly. In short order, Eastman Kodak 
broke the tradition of secrecy surround- 
ing technical information and released 
its color stability statistics, a move un- 
precedented in the history of film, both 
still and moving. ' 

A point that Scorsese attempted to 
emphasize and which was ignored by 
the majority of press reports is the scope 
of the problem of color fading. Scorsese 
didn’t want to merely pressure Holly- 
wood into preserving films made on 
Kodak or Fuji stock, he wanted to find a 
solution which would rectify the color 
problem for all films, from the home 
movie level upwards. As his campaign 
assistant Mark del Costello points out, 
Hollywood films “are just the tip of the 
iceberg. We're talking about anthropolo- 
gical and historical films, all of which 
are made on the same stock. Then you 
have amateur films, which are the big- 
gest part of the iceberg.” Costello be- 
lieves that the technology and the spe- 
cialized facilities required to preserve 
color films from deterioration should be 
made available especially to those who 
cannot normally afford them. This is 
where government funding, corporate 
responsibility, and the organization of 
film makers and producers become 
important factors. 

Still, the role of Eastman Kodak in 
finding solutions to color fading was a 
primary objective of the Scorsese cam- 
paign. Henry Wilhelm, a private, lowa- 
based film researcher and former em- 
ployee of Kodak, is blunt in his criticism 
of that company, charging that it “has 
been negligent in informing the public 
on just what the projected life of their 
dyes is. 1 know they have the capability 
to do substantially better... Is it alright 
for Hollywood movies to disappear? 
Documentary footage ? Television film ? 
I really can’t believe that is an acceptable 
state of affairs.” 

Wilhelm asserts that the fading of 
color motion pictures is a relatively easy 
problem to solve and that Kodak could 
accomplish the task at little cost to itself. 
He mentions the fact that the old Techni- 
color process which was dominant in 
Hollywood from 1935 to 1952 was infini- 
tely more stable but was phased out for 
economic reasons. 

Kodak’s chief information officer, 
Henry Kaska, takes up the defense of his 
company’s past performance by arguing 
that it was merely supplying what its 
customers demanded. He cites the fail- 
ure of Kodak’s Low Fade color stock in 


the late 1970s to generate significant 
interest as an indicator of Hollywood's 
“apathetic” attitude to the problem of 
color fading. 

Another point of view is offered by 
Klaus Henricks, a widely reknowned 
researcher and Canada’s reigning expert 
on the chemistry of photography. An 
employee of the Public Archives of 
Canada in Ottawa, Henricks thinks it is 
unfair to blame Kodak for unstable 
color film, because in 1952, “the film 
companies honestly didn’t know how 
(the new) color dyes would behave.” He 
feels that Kodak can’t be faulted for 
simply satisfying market needs and pla- 
ces the question of color fading in a 
more philosophical perspective. “There 
is an inherent law in our capitalistic 
economic system and that is : there isn’t 
a thing in the world that some can’t 
make a little cheaper. People who go by 
price alone become that man’s lawful 
prey.” 

Henricks points out that the Eastman 
Color process in a chromogenic one, 
whereby the film’s color is added in the 
development stage. With this process, 
colorless dye couplers imbedded in the 
film emulsion combine with an oxida- 
tion product of the developer to form 
dyes during the actual development 
stage. Because of the chemical nature of 
the chromogenic process, it is impossible 
to make the dyes more stable. The 
Technicolor imbibition process which 
adds dyes directly to the exposed black 
and white film strips (there are three — 
one for each primary color), doesn’t 
need dye couplers and produces a much 
more stable color image. 

Arguments attempting to determine 
exactly how the Eastman Color process 
came to dominate the world film market 
at the expense of Technicolor (which 
phased out its imbibition labs between 
1976 and 1978 due to lack of demand) isa 
complex one incorporating the nature 
of cinema as an industry and an art 
form. But the simple fact is that Eastman 
Color has been with us for 30 years now. 
A recent Kodak pamphlet sums up the 
mentality which has ignored color stabi- 
lity to the point where Kodak's Low 
Fade stock was not used because it cost 
a mere 10% more than the standard 
Kodak color stock. In part, it states :“dye 
stability has not generally been a para- 
mount consideration, because the useful 
life of the theatrical print is generally 
much shorter than the time required for 
any visible fading to occur.” It is this 
attitude that must be dealt with today, 
and one which Scorsese addressed in 
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his campaign to persuade Kodak to 
develop a permanent print stock. 

There are many cold storage vaults 
for film throughout North America, in- 
cluding several in Canada. One of the 
most advanced is located in an industrial 
park in suburban Montreal. It is owned 
and operated by the Cinématheque 
Québécoise and has separate vaults for 
color, black and white, and nitrate films. 
The color section is the largest of the 
three, containing many recent Canadian 
productions and a smattering of films 
from around the world. 

Upon entering the Cinematheque’s 
vaults, one is confronted with controlled 
mayhem. Row upon row of plastic and 
metal film cans are piled from floor to 
ceiling, spilling out into the cramped 
office space at the front of the building. 
Depending on the film's type, the tem- 
perature is kept between 2 and 10 de- 
grees Celsius witha relative humidity of 
50%. 

The vaults have gauges which are 
regularly monitored to ensure that at- 
mospheric conditions remain constant. 
In addition to prints, the Cinematheque 
also holds original negatives and mate- 
rials from the various intermediary sta- 
ges of.film production. There are over 
8,000 titles in all, and with operating 
costs for 1981 totaling $22,420, the ex- 
pense for one year is less than that of 
producing black and white separations 
for a single film. 

There is some disagreement between 
the advocates of cold storage and those 
who feel that black and white separa- 
tions are the best way to preserve color 
film. Itseems that cold supporters are in 
a majority, however, including Gisele 
Coté, the chief conservation officer of 
the Cinématheque québécoise. She feels 
that the cold storage unit is her institu- 
tion’s most valuable single possession, 
ensuring the survival of thousands of 
rare or valuable films. Without cold 
storage, future Canadians would be de- 
prived of seeing their cinematic heritage 
as it was originally conceived and inten- 
ted. 

When one looks at the archival situa- 
tion at Canada’s two main cultural insti- 
tutions, the urgency of some kind of 
protection for color film becomes pain- 
fully evident. The National Film Board, 
unbelievable as it may sound, does not 
have a cold storage vault for its color 
films, resulting in a situation which 
Wilhelm has labelled “a disaster... The 
Film Board produced the first full-length 
feature on Eastman Color print film... 
The Royal Journey... in 1951. It has 
faded tremendously. I visited the Film 
Board two years ago and was told they 
do not have cold storage, so a lot of 
material is now, I’m sure, unprintable.” 

Instead of cold storage, the NFB keeps 
its color films in a dark vaulting area at 
20 degree Celsius and between 40 and 
50% relative humidity. While this may 
retard the deterioration process some- 
what, it is clearly not suitable for long 
term preservation, and is certainly inad- 
equate for a filmmaking entity of the 
size and stature of the NFB. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion is Canada’s other major institution 
which shoots its productions on Eastman 
Color film. The negatives and prints 
from CBC productions are stored at the 
Public Archives vaults in Ottawa, which 
does have cold storage, but which has 
been called by an anonymous source, “a 
joke.” Apparently, the Public Archives is 
having problems keeping the vault's 
humidity constant, a factor which will 
cause color film to deteriorate. 

The NFB, CBC, and Public Archives 
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depend exclusively on government, or 
public, funding for their continuing 
operation and survival. Without proper 
storage conditions, their work is being 
seriously undermined, indeed rendered 
futile, by the lack of support from 
bureaucrats and policy makers who 
have consistantly placed cultural mat- 
ters on the back burner of their list of 
priorities. 

There has been a positive develop 
ment, however. While color films made 
in the last 30 years are still in serious 
jeopardy, it seems as though the future 
for color film looks much brighter (as 
opposed to redder). This year, Kodak 
responded to the pressure exerted by 
the Scorsese campaign and announced 
the introduction of a new, more stable 
color film stock that will replace all 
existing color stocks now on the market. 
Identified by the numbers 5384 and 7384 
(for 35mm and 16mm respectively), ac- 
celerated laboratory testing has shown 
that these new stocks are up to 10 times 
more fade resistant than existing color 
film. Sam Kula, the director of the film 
archives in Ottawa, feels this is a great 
step forward. “If the labs switch to the 
new Kodak,” says Kula, “we will automa- 
tically pick up 15 to 20 years of fading 
resistance at room temperature instead 
of six or seven. In 25 years or so, dye 
stability will no longer be a factor, 
because we will have overcome the 
present limitations in the existing tech- 
nology.” 

Whether Kula’s prediction is an accu- 
rate one is a major bone of contention 
among archivists and filmmakers, but it 
is clear that improvements in the preser- 
vation of film are forthcoming and will 
be implemented if the funds are alloca- 
ted quickly and adequately, 

Only time will tell whether the deve- 
lopments and explosion of interest in 
preventing color fading over the past 
three years have been sufficient in check- 
ing the serious situation color film now 
finds itself in. If any more time is taken 
arguing and pondering over the methods 
and strategy to be used, instead of 
rushing to place all color films in cold 
storage, our cinematic heritage will turn 
an ugly red; a testament to our society's 
blatant disregard for the cinema. Now 
that the counterproductive forces of 
secrecy, apathy, and ignorance have 
been challenged, subsequent genera- 
tions will thank Martin Scorsese and all 
the other concerned individuals who 
brought the plight of color motion pic- 
tures to widespread public attention, 
The cinema has now achieved a certain 
measure of dignity for itself and Scorsese 
has assured that it has a fighting chance 
to achieve the lasting respect it deserves. 
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International Cinema 

Donald Richie's masterful account, The 
Japanese Movie, covers the full span 
of Japan's contribution to world cinema. 
This revised edition of his classical 
work, a superb large format, handsomely 
illustrated volume, discusses the evolv- 
ing concepts that guided Japan's film- 
makers in their aesthetic grasp of the 
film medium and their sensitive adap- 
tation of its characteristics to the tradi- 
tional culture of their country (Kodansha 
$26). 

Focusing on established and rising 
Italian directors, The New Italian 
Cinema by R.T. Whitcombe provides 
an analytical study of the mercurial 
qualities displayed during the last two 
decades in that country’s films from 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura (1960) to Berto- 
lucci’s La Luna(1979). The rich variety of 
styles and genres, startling innovations 
and renascent neo-realism, all attest to 
Italy's mastery of its artistic resources 
(Oxford U. Press $19.95). 

In Brazilian Cinema, Randal John- 
son and Robert Stam offer a broad 
historic and critical survey of Brazil's 
film industry. It also discusses the vitality 
and dynamism of Cinema Novo direc- 
tors — the late Glauber Rocha, Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos and others-— in break- 
ing new aesthetic grounds in an already 
exuberant cinematic tradition (Fairleigh 
Dickinson U. Press $35). 

The genesis of such classics as The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and Nosferatu 
are traced by John D. Barlow in German 
Expressionist Film, an informative 
study of a genre that reshaped radically 
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the visual and thematic aspects of 
movies in the 1920s, and deeply affected 
succeeding generations of filmmakers 
(G.K. Hall $16.95). 

Charles Barr's affectionate and de- 
tailed history of Britain’s film produc 
tion in the 40s and 50s, Ealing Studios, 
records the creative atmosphere and 
team spirit, inspired by producer Mi- 
chael Balcon’s leadership, that spawned 
dozens of movies of exceptional interest 
and originality (Overlook/Viking $10.95). 


The Reference Shelf 

Some 2000 class “A” Western features 
produced in Hollywood between 1928 
and 1981 are listed and described in 
Brian Garfield's Western Film. This 
comprehensive and abundantly illus- 
trated encyclopaedia also includes 400 
juvenile, documentary, made-fortelevi- 
sion and foreign Westerns, each entry 
providing principal credits, a plot synop- 
sis, and Garfield’s knowledgeable review 
(Rawson/Scribners $24.95). 

In its 33rd annual edition, John Willis’ 
Screen World 1982 presents a thor 
ough pictorial and statistical record of 
all films released in the US during the 
previous year. A dependable and estab- 
lished reference work, its 10,000 entries 
enhanced with 1000 stills provide full 
production credits, biographical data 
and international awards in an exten- 
sive, entertaining compilation (Crown 
$19.95). 

Assembled by the Academy of Motion 


Picture Arts and Sciences, the 1981 


Annual Index to Motion Picture 
Credits is an exhaustive record of films 


shown that year in the Los Angeles area, 
the basic requirement for Academy 
Award eligibility. This authoritative 
reference volume includes all pertinent 
production and distribution data, as 
well as craft and creative personnel in- 
volved in these films (Greenwood $150). 

In four chronological volumes, Select- 
ed Film Criticism 1896-1911, 1912- 
1920, 1921-1930 and 1931-1940, 
Anthony Slade reprints representative 
reviews of some 500 important movies 
culled from trade journals of each 
period. This valuable contribution to 
the study of cinema affords an appre- 
ciation by contemporary critics of films 
by Chaplin, Griffith, De Mille, Rex In- 
gram, Sidney Olcott, Maurice Tourneur 
and Clarence Brown (Scarecrow Vol 1 
$11, Vol 2 & 3 $18.50 each, Vol. 4 $16). 

In Make-up for Theatre, Film and 
Television, NBC make-up artist Lee 
Baygan provides an expert step-by-step 
photographic demonstration of make- 
up techniques for a broad variety of 
situations. The book's ingenious format, 
a self-standing spiral-bound volume, isa 
practical feature reflected in the book’s 
effectively organized content (Drama 
Books $29.95). 


Recent French Books 
Four new volumes, issued by the quar 
terly magazine CinémAction under the 
general editorship of Guy Hennebelle, 
take a panoramic view of film produc 
tion, personalities and themes. 
Extensive documentation assembled 
by René Prédal examines the work of a 
noted filmmaker-ethnographer in Jean 
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Rouch, un griot gaulois. The term 
“griot,” defined as an African of a special 
caste— poet, musician and sorcererallat 
once — aptly sums up Rouch’s pioneer 
work in over 100 films that explore 
ethnic and social realities of Africa(F.60), 

In Le Tiers Monde en films, Guy 
Hennebelle edits a survey of over 300 
films dealing with some 40 Third World 
countries from Bolivia to India, Israel, 
Chad and Zaire. A richly informative 
volume, it notes social, economic and 
political characteristics of those coun- 
tries as mirrored in films (F.46). 

A study of films concerned with 13 
French regions, Images d’en France, 
edited by Guy Hennebelle, assess the 
cinematic resources of such provinces 
as Brittany, Provence, Burgundy and 
Corsica. Locally produced films, mostly 
documentaries, they reflect the needs, 
realities, and aspirations of these geo- 
graphic and historic areas. (F.65). 

The various philosophical and aesthe- 
tic concepts that marked the evolution 
of film are examined in Théories du 
cinéma, a scholarly study edited by 
Joé! Magny. The contributions of practi 
cing filmmakers like Eisenstein, Dziga- 
Vertov, Delluc and Pasolini, and leading 
theoreticians like Bela Balasz, Christian 
Metz and Noél Burch are clearly and 
precisely summarized in this volume in 
their historic, and often arcane, content. 
(F.65). 

All these books are published by 
L'Harmattan, 7, rue de I'Ecole Polytech- 
nique, 75005 Paris, France. 
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The filmmaker’s new synonym for magic 


i i ization 
in setting and organizatio A bridge between the traditions of the Old World and 


the savoir-faire of the New, Montréal is a practical as 
well as an irresistible film location. 

A large percentage of all films made in Canada is 
produced in Montreal. In fact, Montrealers no longer 
are surprised to find a huge reproduction of Lenin’s 
tomb in the vieux quartier, the wonder dog Benji 
being pampered on a set, or the City Council chamber 
converted into a Leningrad fur auction market. 

The reason, besides the fact of a unique 
environment, is that Montréal has established a 
special agency, CIDEM-Cinéma, to provide a 
one-stop-shop approach for filmmakers. 

CIDEM-Cinema does everything from scouting 
locations to arranging for the closing of public 
streets. It is available to find skilled crews, to provide 
information on tax shelter provisions. 

If you are in the market for enchantment, for 
no-nonsense cooperation, focus on magical 
Montréal. Talent and expertise await you. — 

And red tape will be cut as fast as you can say 

“Action!”. 


For information, write or telephone: 
Maurice Saint-Pierre 
Film Commissioner 
CIDEM-Cinéma 

155, rue Notre-Dame est 
Montréal (Québec) 
Canada H2Y 1B5 


(514) 872-2430 


Denys Arcand’s 
and Douglas Jackson’s 


Empire Inc. 


Perhaps the most depressing aspect to 
being culturally colonized is that even 
one’s victories are smothered by the 
endless continuity of one’s defeats. 
Empire Inc. had everything going against 
it. The six-hour CBC/Radio-Canada/NFB 
miniseries premiered at the height of 
post-Applebert reaction. Empire Inc. 
was the slender thread on which the 
already tattered reputation of Canada’s 
public production sector was going to 
hang itself in the eyes of public opinion. 
Much was made of the sheer expensive- 
ness ($3.5 million) of this first big drama 
to be produced outside of L.A.-North. 

Secondly, Empire Inc. was touted, by 
TV Guide and other fellow travellers in 
the media circus of Big Brother mind- 
control, as Canada’s answer to Dallas, 
creating the expectation that the Cana- 
dian placebo would produce the same 
effect for the TV addict as the mainline 
stuff. 

Thirdly, while Empire Inc. still had 
two episodes to run, ABC’s $40 million 
Winds of War (the biggest TV show 
ever) thundered across the screens of 
North America sucking into its after- 
burners some 85 million pairs of eye- 
balls. 

Against such an onslaught, it took 
more than patriotism to make it through 
the six hours of Empire Inc. Above all, it 
called for the ability to keep an open 
mind — a difficult task for colonized 
minds, crushed by the domination of 
the occupiers standards. But if you 
could, you were in for a rare experience 
indeed : the slow-burning satisfaction of 
witnessing a moment of cultural triumph. 
Not the kind that brings you leaping to 
your feet in fleeting ecstasy, but the far 
deeper and more gratifying sense of 
vengeance that comes from seeing 
exactly what makes Us different from 
Them. 

Except in the most superficial sense 
of being about rich people in big houses, 
Empire Inc. bears no comparison with 
Dallas. If J.R. Ewing is in some sense a 
study of the Evil Self propelled by the 
power of money, Sir James Robertson 
Munroe (Kenneth Welsh) is a study of 
the Empty Self : “Munroe Enterprises is 
me, it’s everything I’ve done, it’s every- 
thing I am” (episode four). In Dallas the 
women are commodities, cleavages on 
wheels. Anatomically, Empire Inc.'s 
women are more leg than breast, more 
the stuff of varicose veins than inflations 
of imagined neuroses. James Munroe’s 
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sons grapple with ideals ; Jock Ewing's 
boys grapple with the onus of their 
money. Dallas, finally, like all things 
American, is about the mismatch of the 
individual and his clichés. Empire Inc., 
like all things Canadian, is about soci- 
ology in search of a Gestalt. 

Despite the conscious attempt to keep 
each episode within the sexual rhythms 
of the dramatic patterns of the Ameri- 
can TV-hour, Empire Inc.'s rambling 
grandiosity kept exploding those con- 
fines. One-hour segments simply did 
not provide enough room — because 
what was afoot in Empire was the use of 
television as entertainment for the pur- 
poses of empire/nation-building. Even 
in dramatic garb, the didactic self-con- 
sciousness of the public sector’s mission 
inevitably shone through against the 
sheer blankness of Canadian ignorance 
about itself. Empire Inc. touched upon 
so many themes (Montreal Anglo wealth, 
Quebec wartime fascism, the rise of 
central State power) that the six hours 
were just a glimmer ~ but a very real 
glimmer — of the tremendous possibil- 
ities of true Canadian content. Thank 
God for the glimmer, though it does also 
tend to light up the depths of the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

For it is very much the depths of that 
darkness that cloud the sheer marvel- 
ousness of Empire Inc.'s identification 
of the essence of Canadianity. In a vast 
and uncertain land, this story of a robber 
baron becomes less the climb of one 
individual to a position of power than it 


is a symbolic repetition in a mercantile. 


economy of the fundamental pioneering 
experience of défrichage: the defini- 


tion of a territory for the imagination. 
In order to establish its Canadianness, 
Empire Inc. becomes a constant sub- 
version of the clichés that dominate U.S. 
television. So the preoccupation of 
Empire’s first three episodes with Mun- 
roe’s wheeling-and-dealing does not so 
much establish the Ewing-like amoral- 
ity of the capitalist villain as it does 
James Munroe’s vision and essential 
progressiveness. Munroe is the kind of 
capitalist that Canadian Marxists admire, 
and it is the fundamental admiration 


one feels for Munroe that subverts any 
sense of his evilness. In our barren 
landscape, Munroe instantly becomes 
an authentic Canadian hero : he doesn’t 
care a fig for the Brits (his knighthood in 
episode three means nothing to him) 
and he knows the Yanks are out toscrew 
us (episode five). For this legendary 
pioneer and pioneer of legends is a real 
habitant of the true North Strong and 
Free. 

It is this Canadian heroism, Munroe’s 
consciousness of the under-developed 
nature of his environment, that drives 
him on and becomes his torment as he 
searches for a successor to his vision, his 
Empire. It is acomment on the forms of 
our own cultural ‘over’-refinement 
that his sons James Jr. (played with con- 
summate wimpishness by Peter Dvorsky) 
and Larry (Joseph Ziegler) are just too 
civilized — the first is musical and the 
second sublimates his youthful socialism 
into neighborhood medecine — to carry 


on the job of empire-(read nation) 


building. That Munroe is in the end 
forced to sell his brilliantly diversified 
portfolio of companies to a Texan “bull- 
shooter in a big hat” becomes an ironic 
slice at the very spirit of Dallas. James 
Munroe is a Beaverbrook who never 
found his England and Empire Inc. isa 
hymn to the entrepreneurs of the Cana- 
dian imagination, the public-sector 
heroes who against all odds in their 
search for the Canadian public have 
brought Empire Inc. tothe screen. From 
the wood-panelled walls of George 
Stephen’s former home to the marble 
halls of Sun Life’s former Montreal head- 
office, Empire Inc. is an act of cultural 
reproach on the epic scale. Canada, says 
Munroe in the last episode, “hasn't given 
me a damn thing — I stole everything.” 
Empire Inc. is six hours stolen back 
from our looted past. But James Munroe 
did not find Canadian successors to his 
vision. It would be tragic indeed if 
Empire Inc. were not to find the nume- 
rous progeny it deserves. 

So one stands as always peering into 
the beggar’s bow! of Canadian culture 
while awaiting the results from the 
decision desk. The audience response 
to Empire Inc.'s first episode, “Hello. 
Suckers,” was an overwhelming 2.3 mil- 
lion souls. Certainly the curiosity was 
there. Unfortunately the first episode 
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was also the one in which the differences 
between real Canadian television and 
the foreign stuff would have been the 
most unsettling. Jennifer Dale, despite 
her loveliness and vitality, does not have 
Kenneth Welsh’s depth of characteriza- 
tion, and in this episode too early had to 
carry more than her share. Even Welsh’s 
brilliance —- Empire Inc. is largely a one- 
man show ~— takes getting used to: like 
the best of brandies, it requires a couple 
of shots before the glow gets to you. 
For the second and third episodes, 
the statistical decline has set in: going 
down to 2.1 million and 1.55 respective- 
ly, then rallying for the fourth episode, 
with a slight rise to 1.8 million. Still hefty 
numbers, but one begins to shudder at 
the looming threat of the Winds of War 
opener which coincide with ‘Titans 
Don't Cry”, episode five, the dramatic 
height of Empire Inc., an episode of 
stunning lyricism which should, if there 
is any justice in life, keep the beautiful 
Linda Griffiths in work for the rest of hers. 


While waiting to see if the Canadian | 


Godots will massively support the finest 
dramatic television this country has 
ever produced, it is worth reflecting 
that the CBC and the NFB have with 
Empire Inc. lived up to the expectations 
laid upon them. Given enough heat, the 
public production sector can and does 
deliver. Somewhere in those endless 
corridors, there is room for hopeful 
undertakings. And at the very least Mark 
Blandford merits an Order of Canada 
for having wrought this miracle. 

The collaboration between the CBC 
and the NFB would appear to have 
translated smoothly onto the screen. 
The joint direction of the six episodes 
(Douglas Jackson doing one, three and 
four, and Denys Arcand doing two, five 
and six) was so even-handed as to be 
unnoticeable. 

More jarring was Douglas Bowie's 
occasionally appalling dialogue. Episode 
three for some reason was pregnant 
with dumb lines. For instance, C.D. 
Howe (with David Gardner excellently 
playing this colorless minister of the 
church of State) says to Munroe about 
the latter's Senneville estate: “Nice 
home.” To which Munroe replies, with 
equal imaginativeness : “We like it.” Or 
when the curiously vapid Mitch Martin, 
playing Amy, the least developed of the 
Munroe children, gasps at her para- 
mour: “I'm afraid of what's in my head. 
Won't you hold me, like a woman, nota 
little girl.” 


Luckily this sort of thing is only inter- 
mittent. The acting throughout Empire 
Inc. is systematically first-rate, though 
emprisoned in the one-hour format and 
the vastness of a 30-year canvas, many of 
the characters simply never get enough 
room to develop fully. Gabriel Arcand is 
wonderful as the French-Canadian fixer 
who can never quite get over his astonish- 
ment at having become very rich. As 
Munroe’s wife Catherine, Martha Henry 
is a marvel of taut restraint, an actress 
who shows only the slip of her abilities. 
And Donald Pilon as the Munroe chauf- 
feur finally gets to utter a couple of lines 
in episode five. 


Many of Empire’s finest performances 
take the form of brief cameos. Robert 
Clothier (of the Beachcombers) under- 
goes a fortunate metamorphosis as the 
randy Lord Percy. George Merner, in a 
few brief minutes, does a matchless 
Mackenzie King. And Alexander Knox, 
in his equally brief portrayal of Lord 
Atholstan, proprietor of The Montreal 
Star, is a gem of incipient senility. In 
episode four, Jacques Thisdale has all 
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the meanness of Clint Eastwood as a 
snakelike Communist labor organizer. 

Fanatics of verisimilitude may have 
been slightly puzzled by the numbers of 
cars whizzing across the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge in a scene in episode two — rush- 
hour in the midst of the Depression ? 
And the towers of Westmount Square 
obtrude in episode five (set in 1954) 
about 15 years before their time. 

The CBC gets plenty of nudge-nudge- 
wink-wink in its view of itself as the 
common carrier of Canadian culture. 
The Happy Gang radio show is momen- 
tarily ressurrected in clips from the 
bowels of CBC Toronto's Studio Three, 
now the set for The Journal. In episode 


three, Lorne Greene gets to redo his CBC . 


radio announcement of the commence- 
ment of the Second World War. And, in 
episode six, Juliette vocally returns fora 
throaty encore, 

Yet there is more to this than quirks of 
cultural self-indulgence. Like the series 
itself, it is part of the attempt to rescue 
the collective memory from the amnesia 
of the continental environment. To 
paraphrase Lincoln Steffens, one can 
truly say after seeing Empire Inc.: I 
have seen Canada’s past — and it works. 
It is this which allows the hope that 
Empire Inc. can and will strike back. 


Michael Dorland ® 
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EMPIRE INC. d. Denys Arcand, Douglas 
Jackson sc. Douglas Bowie story ed. Joan Irving- 
Herman exec. p. Mark Blandford p. Paul Risacher 
assoc. p. Stefan Wodoslawsky, Dorothy Courtois 
d.o.p. Alain Dostie art. d. Pierre Garneau cost. d. 
Fernand Rainville p. man. Connie Ballam 1st a.d. 
Louise Turcotte-Gerlache 2nd a.d. Hans Vander 
sluys asst. loc. man. Yves Mathieu, Diane Thomas, 
Henri Boucher p. sec. Lise Gagné drama unlit sec, 
Andrée Chamberland cast. d. Barbara Cartwright, 
Emma Hodgson cast. asst. Sophie Sénécal unit 
admin. Maurice Gingras, Jackie Van Echten, Yvon 
Payette admin. (NFB) Tamara Lynch cont. Johanne 
Prégent cam. op. Michel Caron Ist cam. asst. 
Daniel Jobin 2nd. cam. asst. Nathalie Moliavko- 
Visotski stills André Lecoz, Attila Dory sd. Richard 
Besse boom Esther Auger gaffer Roger Martin 
elect. Claude Derasp, Normand Viau, Pierre Char- 
pentier key grip Johnny Daoust, Emmanuel Lépine 
set. des. Hubert Poirier, Nicolas Sollogoub asst. 
dec. Robert Chabot, Serge Chapu, Jean Leroux set 
dec. Charles Boulay prop man Maurice Dumas 
des. coord. Raymond Décaire store keeper Pros- 


Barry Lank’s 


Kelekis : 50 Years 
in the Chips 


Kelekis : 50 Years in the Chips a. 
Barry Lank p. Jancarlo Markiw sd. Jonathon Kacki 
lights Frank Raven asst. Stewart Young/Terry 
Ludwig cam. Barry Lank asst. cam. Cindy Warner 
ed. Ken Rodek running time: 12 min. 


John Bluethner’s 


The Historical 
Dramatic Comedy 
of Punch and Judy 


The Historical Dramatic Come- 
dy of Punch and Judy d. John Blueth- 
ner cam. Ian Elkin sd. Leon Johnson sd. ed. 
Michael Mirus ed. John Bluethnerrunning time: 
9 min. 30 sec. 


Victor Dobchuk’s 


So Far From Home 


So Far From Home pW. Victor Dobchuk 
cam. Elise Swerhone sd. Ed Ackerman sd. ed. Lara 
Mazur lights Frank Raven ed, Elise Swerhone p. 
man. Deborah Barron-McNabb running time: 22 
min. ‘ 


So Far From Home, Kelekis: 50 Years 
In The Chips, and The Historical Drama- 
tic Comedy of Punch and Judy are the 
latest films produced by the Winnipeg 
Film Group, the Manitoba version of 
similar active co-operatives of indepen- 
dent filmmakers across the country. 
Started in 1974 with Canada Council 
support, which desired at the time to 
encourage film production outside cen- 


per Gravel graphic artists Emile Chevalier, Ber- 
nard Poisson make-up Guy Juneau asst. make- 


up Jean-Charles Pelchat, Claude Taillon hair Guy , 


Roy asst. cost. Renée Tardif, Denise d’Arcy dressers 
Jeannette St-Laurent, André Vouton draperies 
Jean-Claude Trudeau sp. efx. Gilles Roussel post- 
prod. coord. Grace Avrith eds Jean Lafleur, Gerry 
Vansier music res. Michael Whelan 2nd unit 
cam. Susan Trow gofer Michael Borlace staging 
crew leader Raymond Fontaine staging crew 
Frank Colonello, Michel Martinez, Fernand Harnois, 
Donato Monaco traffic cont. Jean-Claude Cloutier, 
Jean-Marc Allard drivers Jacques Champagne, 
Brian Camacho, Daniel Uzycki, Horval Rivard unit 
pub. Lana Iny colour, 16nim, running time: 6 x 
52” Lp. Kenneth Welsh, Martha Henry, Peter Dvorsky, 
Jennifer Dale, Joseph Ziegler, Mitch Martin, Gabriel 
Arcand, Paul Hébert, Alexander Knox, Paule Baillar- 
geon, Tony Van Bridge, Donald Pilon, Robert Clo- 
thier, Pamela Redfern, Lyn Jackson, Robin Ward, 
Mireille Thibault, David Gardner, George Merner, 
Jean-Pierre Bergeron, Damir Andrei, Alex Haus- 
vater. 


tral Canada, the Group has not only’ 
produced a growing and impressive 
array of low-budget short films on its 
own initiative but has often taken on a 
project which the regional NFB office 
started and for some reason dropped 
(the Kelekis film is a good example in 
this regard). ‘ 

The emphasis, says Group co-ordi- 
nator Merit Jensen, is on the indepen- 
dence a filmmaker must have in relation 
to his chosen subject. Experimental, 
documentary, and animated films are 
the main products from the coterie of 
filmmakers Winnipeg. is fortunate to 
have working with the Group though a 


- few dramatic films have produced as 


well. In fact, a 90-minute feature, a 
comedy, by Paizs is currently nearing 
completion. It signals the Group’s first 
attempt at a film of such length. 

The Group's activities, coupled with 
the steady stream of films produced by 
the regional NFB office in Winnipeg, 
bode well for filmmaking in the province 
for the present. One hopes the NFB 
continues and strengthens its presence. 
Winnipeg filmmakers are at a crossroads 
after nearly a decade of slowly building 
activity and confidence. Experienced 
filmmakers are more sophisticated and 
bolder in their efforts ; new filmmakers 
are being given a chance. 

In diverse ways, they are trying re- 
solutely to explain their community to 
themselves and the rest of the world. It 
is worth an examination. These three 
films, in their clear, self-effacing way, 
are part of the attempt. 

Take Kelekis, and Punch and Judy. At 
twelve and nine minutes respectively, 
both films are, though completely 
unalike in subject, elaborate vignettes 
in that each details a single, small event 
which implies a greater, multiple one. 

In Kelekis, director Barry Lank, while 
using the 50th anniversary celebration 
of Winnipeg's most famous restaurant 
and noted North End landmarks, really 
summons the sense of community the 
customers, past and present, feel when 
they considered their living near and 
sometimes virtually in the restaurant. 


Lank uses dry humorous details, deft 
intercutting of old photos and film with 
the present, and ad lib comments from 
people at the anniversary party to invoke 
a nostalgia which even someone who 
knows nothing about the subject will 
feel keenly. Every community, Lank 
implies, has its Kelekis, a centre of a 
community’s energy. 

This film, essentially about a Winni- 
peg phenomenon, like his earlier (and 
better) film, It’s a Hobby For Harvey, a 
smooth, jocular document on Winnipeg 
lawyer and world-champion whistler, 
Harvey Pollock (another local phenome- 
non), is sympathetic and joyous in ex- 
ecution. Though Lank, finally, fails to 
detail the life of the restaurant or the 
fabled North End, let alone the history of 
the family, he is able to make us care ata 
distance about this place and its impor- 
tance to people. 

And who couldn't respond to actress 
Helene Winston saying that a Kelekis’ bag 
of chips “was the poetry of this place” ? 
Not Lank who has offered, if not a poem, 
at least a valentine. 

In Punch and Judy, the first film of 
John Bluethner, something is implied 
beyond its subject, a performance ona 
hot summer afternoon in a city park of 
the famous puppet play by two members 
of the Manitoba Puppet Theatre. Simple 
and seemingly casual in his approach, 
which is emphasized by a steady rhythm 
in the cutting, Bluethner shows us he 
isn’t so much interested in the play as in 
the nature of theatre itself. What is the 
interplay between an audience and per- 
former? What is the technique the 
puppeteer must command? How do 
performers and audience interact after 
the show? Two shots stand out: the 
intense gaze of a woman watching the 
play, and the exhaustion shown by 
puppeteer Randy Woods at the end of 
the performance. | 

The film isn’t profound or moving, not 
only because the situation doesn’t allow 
for that, at least on the surface, but also 
because Bluethner’s cool style keeps us 
at a distance. Even so, it is a film wortha 
thought or two. 

So Far From Home takes us into other 
territory. This is the first film by Victor 
Dobchuk, and an excellent debut it is. 
The film tells with compassion and 
insight the story of Hugo Torres, a one- 
time activist in Chile before Allende’s 
fall, and his fellow exiles in Winnipeg. 

Those who seek a leftist polemic will 
be disappointed ; those who find a social 
document of complex human beings 
will be satisfied. The film contrasts the 
increasing Canadianization most of the 
Chileans are undergoing with Torres’ 
own struggle to keep up the fight for 
political freedom in Chile from his place 
of exile while he resists the same Cana- 
dianizing. No ‘solution’ is posited to this 
problem since there is none. 

Straightforward, assured in its telling, 
and without fawning sentimentality or 
hard editorializing, So Far From Home 
is a splendid film which raises questions 
about the nature of political commit- 
ment itself and the problem of anyone 
in exile from a desperate situation. 
Dobchuk’s concern for the people comes 
through and we care. Dobchuk is a 
talent one hopes will develop, and 
quickly. 

His opportunity to doso, andnodoubt 
that of the two other directors discussed 
here, may come with the Winnipeg Film 
Group. For the momentat least, in Win- 
nipeg, opportunity has met talent to the 
benefit of filmmakers and viewers. 


Rory Runnells @ 
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Michael Murphy’s 


Wild Goose Jack 


Jack Miner is an unusual figure from the 
Canadian past. Considered the “best 
hunter in Canada” early in this century, 
Miner experienced a series of tragic 
personal events which transformed 
him into a respected conservationist 
known throughout the Western world 
during the ’20s and '30s. The focus of his 
renown was the elaborate bird sanctuary 
for migrating geese which he established 
on his property in Kingsville, near Wind- 
sor, Ontario. Starting with a few pet 
birds, Miner eventually lured huge flocks 
of geese to touch down on his property 
during their biannual migration. There, 
he provided food and proceeded to tag 
thousands of the birds with aluminum 
bands inscribed with biblical verse, 
making them “missionaries of the air.’ 
This practice attracted world-wide 
acclaim during the ’20s, enticing thou- 
sands of tourists to visit the sanctuary 
daily. It became the “in” spot to visit, 
and Miner was befriended by such lumi- 
naries as Thomas Edison, Henry Ford 
and Ty Cobb. 

Wild Goose Jack traces the outstand- 
ing events in Jack Miner's life, first 
through a short, mock newsreel entitled 
“Titans of Time.” This summary of life, a 
la Citizen Kane, is a clever way to 
incorporate much of the silent film 
footage dating back to 1915 — some of it 
35mm nitrate stock purportedly shot by 
Robert Flaherty. But after this energetic 
introduction, the film slows down con- 


siderably. Its main focus becomes the 
reconstruction of Miner’s early life, espe- 
cially the impact of the deaths of a 
brother and a daughter. Here the film 
uses archival stills and narrated excerpts 
from letters and journals. 

Once Miner has been converted from 
hunter to conservationist, the film relies 
mainly on old footage of the sanctuary, 
with its thousands of geese, tourists, 
and visiting celebrities. The few minutes 
of present-day material include brief 
interviews with Miner’s aging sons, 
Manly and Jasper. Some. of the old 
footage is charming and nicely high- 
lighted by period music, but much of it 
becomes boringly repetitious. One of 
the biggest problems in the film is its 
reverential tone. 

It seems to me that the filmmakers 
did not achieve the necessary distance 
from their subject — a distance which 
would have helped to eliminate repe- 
titious elements and which might have 
assisted in shaping the material more 
suitably for an 80s audience. As today’s 
viewers might consider Miner's banding 
geese with Bible messages slightly 
weird, no matter how well-received 
that practice was in the '20s and ’30s, 
this present-day response might have 
been anticipated by the filmmakers 
through either humour or irony. To 
present this practice straight, under the 
assumption that today’s viewers will 
nod in agreement with it, is to risk 
turning off the majority. 

Neither does the film make clear 
whether or not there was any real need 
for the sanctuary in the first place. After 
all, Canadian geese had been making 
their biannual trip for thousands of 
years without a man-made pit stop. The 
film stresses the fact that Miner found 


rom historic settings to 
colourful ethnic streets, 
Toronto can offer the right 
place for your scene. As well : 
as terrific locations, we have: 


- superb production companies 

- top-notch film crews 

- modern studios 

- state-of-the-art post-production 
facilities 

- excellent transportation services 

- first-rate hotel accommodations 

- fast permit and approval assistance 


So, if you're planning to film in our 
city, why not give us a call. 
Together we'll make a scene — in 
the right places. 


FILM LIAISON TORONTO 
Naish McHugh 

City of Toronto 

Planning and Development 
Department 

18th Floor, East Tower 
City Hall 
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guidance from the Biblical perspective 
that humanity was given dominion over 
all God's creatures, but current ecolo- 
gical thinking seriously questions this 
mind-set. Moreover, the film neglects to 
inform us of the impact of the sanctuary 
on the geese population over the de- 
cades. We don't learn whether the flocks 
grew or diminished over the years. But 
we do learn that tourism to the area 
increased substantially with the growth 
of Jack Miner’s celebrity. I, for one, was 
left with the impression that the real 
purpose of the bird sanctuary was to 
assuage remnants of Miner's guilt from 
his pre-conversion hunting days. 

Other questions are also left unans- 
wered. For instance, at one point in the 
film, we see footage of Miner entrapping 
thousands of starlings within the sanc- 
tuary and we hear about the need for 
proper regulation of such predators. But 
we are not informed as to the fate of 
these birds. Did Miner not see them as 
God's creatures, too? Thousands of 
starlings trapped in a huge net is a dis- 
turbing image and we are left to wonder 
just how this conservationist dealt with 
them. The film might have explored how 
the question of regulating predators was 
addressed by such early naturalists. 

In their reverence towards the figure 
of Jack Miner, the filmmakers have 
missed opportunities to place his work 
in perspective. The result is that, at 
times, glaring contradictions surface, of 
which the filmmakers seem totally un- 
conscious. For example, much is made 
of the fact that Henry Ford became 
enamoured of the bird sanctuary, fasci- 
nated by Jack Miner, and often used the 
place to rest and relax from his job at the 
motorworks. He even sent his personal 
cameraman, Ed Flickenger, to film the 
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sanctuary. Of course, who knew, in the 
‘20s, that Henry Ford's most illustrious 
product would become the major threat 
to our natural environment? We know 
it now and the filmmakers of Wild 
Goose Jack, regrettably, make no com- 
ment on the irony inherent in the friend- 
ship between these two men. 

One wonders whether the financing 
of this film — private investors taking 
advantage of the capital cost allowance 
~ somehow contributed to the reveren- 
tial gloss. After all, Ford, Mellon and 
other industrialists eventually took the 
bird sanctuary under their wing, making 
it the recipient of corporate funding 
even as their more worldly business 
efforts further eroded our natural en- 
vironment. 

The filmmakers have ignored the fact 
that their subject is a highly political 
one. Past history is always seen from a 
present perspective, and no amount of 
sentimentality or reverence can cloud 
that fact. By not dealing with the contro- 
versies raised, Wild Goose Jack lament- 
ably makes conservation seem a boring 
and outdated affair. 

But mine is only one view, and, clearly, 
the CBC disagrees — having purchased 
the film for a tentative air-date of April 
10 in prime time. 


Joyce Nelson @ 


WILD GOOSE JACK p./d. Michael Mur- 
phy exec. p. James Linton, Calvin Moore, Michael 
Murphy cinematographers Laur Pray, Michael 
Murphy ed. Allan Gibb narrator Samantha Lan- 
gevin volce of Jack Miner Don Francks se. David 
Rain, James Linton, Calvin Moore, Michael Murphy 
mus. Tom Borshuk p.c. Clear Horizon Films, Suite 
108, 2 College St, Toronto, Ont. (416) 927-1724. 16mm, 
colour, 57 min., 1982. 
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he tollowing is a list of films in production (actually before. 

the cameras) and in negotiation in Canada. Needless to say, 

the films which are still in the project stage are subject to 
changes. A third category, In Pre-production, will be used to 
indicate films which are in active pre-production, having set a 
date for the beginning of principal photography and being 
engaged in casting and crewing). Films are listed by the name of 
the company which initiated the project, or with which the 
project is popularly associated. This is not necessarily the name 
of the production company. Where the two companies are 
different the name of the production company, if known, is also 
given. In instances where a producer has asked us not to list a 
project, or to withhold certain credits due to ongoing negotiations, 


we have respected his request. 


Please telephone additions and up-dates information to: 
Cinema Canada (416) 596-6829 or (514) 272-5354. 


Film credit abbreviations 


d. director asst. d. assistant director se. script adapt. adaptation dial dialogue 
ph. dop. photography sp. ph. efx. special photographic effects ed. editor sup, ed. 
super ising editor 6d. sound sd. ed. sound editor sd. rece. sound recording p. des. 
production designer art d. art director set dec. set decorator m. music cost. 
costumes Lp. leading players exec. p. executive producer p. producer assoc. p. 
associate producer line p. line producer p. sup. production supervisor p. man. 
production manager p.c. production company dist. distributor An asterisk (*) fol- 
lowing the film’s title indicates financial participation by the Canadian Film 


Development Corporation. 


ON LOCATION 


CBC 


(416) 925-3311 


SEEING THINGS 


Eight half-hour series. Two shows al- 


ready shot. Third Snow titled I'm Looking ~ 


Through You shoots March 28-Apr. 19. 
TV. Drama Dept. assoc. p. Martin 
Wiener, Duncan Lamb ex. p. Robert 
Allen p. Louis Del Grande and David 
Barlow d. George McCowan sc. Larry 
Gaynor d.o.p. Nikos Evdemon p. 
des. Dan Yarhi music Phillip Schreib- 
man ed. Vincent Kent, Ken Mullally 
publicity David McCaughna Lp. Louis 
Del Grande, Janet-Laine Green, Martha 
Gibson, Al Bernado, Lynne Gordon, Ivan 
Beaulieu, Frank Adamson, Murray West- 
gate, Louis Negin, Cec Linder, Ratch 
Wallace. 


CFCN PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(403) 249-7774 


BLOOD RELATIONS 

Made-for-television feature motion 
picture on the Lizzie Borden murders, 
based on the award-winning play by 
Calgary author Sharon Pollock, began 
production on Feb. 9 for a March com- 
pletion. Shot entirely in Calgary. Budget: 
$1 min. plus. exec. p, Bob Barclay d. 
Silvio Narizzano p. man. Nick Gray p. 
compt. Lacia Kornylo p. coord, Trudy 
Bell loc. man. Douglas MacLeod 1st 
a.d. Jim Long asst. to p. Ben Barclay se. 
Jane Graham Barclay p. asst. Wendy 
itl p. asst. Earl Peturson p. des, Mary 
Kerr asst. art d. Andy Hausmanis 
ward. sup. Wendy Hudolin asst. 
ward. Glenne Campbell props Janice 
Blackie, John Blackie asst. props. 
Ginney Bailey hair Nicky King make- 
up Jamie Brown d.o.p. John Seale 
cam. op, Derek Undershultz asst. cam, 
Ted Kuzemski sd. mixer Frank Griffiths 
cont Margaret Hanly driver [sabelle 
Miller unit pub. Kathy Fedori stills 
Todd Hunt mus, comp. Allan hay CFCN 
personnel: crew chief Terry Smith 
yafifers Sid Balley, Wes Metz grips 
Peter Podesser, Ray Berg audio asst. 
Bruce Nelson vtr ed. Peter Armstrong 
lab. Alpha Cine Service, Vancouver Lp. 
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Maureen Thomas, Maureen McRae, 
Robert Clothier, Lois McLean, Suzie 
Payne, Robert Koons, Bob Collins, Barney 
O'Sullivan. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
FILMS INC. 


(416) 288-0500 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


Feature family comedy shooting Jan. 14, 

1983 in Cleveland for2 weeks, St. Catha- 

rines for1 week, Toronto locations for1 

week and Toronto Magder Studios for 
six. Distributor: MGM/UA. Budget: $5 

million. p.c. Christmas Tree Films Inc. 
p- Bob Clark, René Dupont d. Bob Clark 
sc. Jean Shepherd, Leigh Brown, Bob 
Clark assoc. p. Gary Goch p. man. 

Marilyn Stonehouse loc. man, Cindy 
Morton 1st. asst. d. Ken Goch 2nd. 

asst. d. Don Brough 3rd. asst. d. Alan 
Goluboff sc. sup. Blanche McDermaid 

p- co ord. Suzanne Lore sec. to p. 

Denise Mulvey asst. to p. Chuck Goch, 
Joel Landsberg p. acct. Joanne Jackson 

acct. asst. Rachelle Charron d.o.p. 
Reginald Morris cam. op, Harald Orten- 

burger 15 asst cam. Gordon Langevin 
2nd. asst. cam. Jay Kohne sd. mix. 
Alan Bernard boom Mel Rennings p. 
des. Reuben Freed art d. Gavin Mitchell 
Ist. asst. art d. Carmi Gallo 2nd. asst, 
art d. Alta Louise Doyle set dec. Mark 
Freeborn asst. set dec, Paul Harding 
ed, Stan Cole asst. ed. Rick Cadger 
wardrobe des, Mary McLeod ward- 
robe mistress Lynda Kemp props 
master Tracy Budd propman Ken 
Clarke gaffer Chris Holmes best boy 
Tony Elbridge elec. Eric Holmes, Rae 
Thurston genny op. Herbert Reischl. 
key grip Kon Gillham best boy Glen 
Goodchild const. sup. Bill Harman 
fransp. co ord. Jim Kennedy driver 
captain Craig Kohne animal tandler 
Rick Parker sp. efx. Martin Malivoire 
casting Karen Hazzard Ltd. (Toronto), 
Shulman Pasciuto, Inc. (N_YJ, Fenton- 
Feinberg Casting (LA) Lp. Melinda 
Dillon, Darren MeGavin, Peter Billingsley, 
lan Petrella, Scott Schwartz, K.D, Robb, 
Tedde Moore, Gary Reineke, Les Carlson, 
Yano Anaya, Zack Ward, Jeff Gillen, 
Patty Johnson, Dwayne McLean, Paul 


Pangle, Perry Warren, James Taylor, 
James Akoury, Leo Hayes, Willie Boyd, 
Dale Young, Karen Larsen narration 
Jean Shepherd publicity Janice Kaye 
1416) 964-0194. 


DEAD ZONE 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 255-0151 
DEAD ZONE 


Nine-week shoot outside Toronto began 
Jan. 10, to be followed by one week in 
Yugoslavia, on this theatrical horror fan- 
tasy. Not a certified Canadian produc 
tion. p.c. Dead Zone Productions Ltd. p, 
Debra Hill exec. p. Dino De Laurentiis 
assoc. p. Jefrey Chernov p. man. John 
M. Eckert p, sec. Michele Little p. co- 
ord. Philippa King loc. man. David 
Coatsworth p. acct. Heather McIntosh 
asst acct. Lyn Lucibello asst. acct 
dept Susan McKibbon prod. asst 
Andreas Blackwell asst. to producer 
Randi Chernov sc. Jeffrey Boam, based 
on Stephen King’s novel d. David Cro 
nenberg ad. Carol McBride 1st. asst d. 
John Board 2nd. asst. d, Otta Hanus 
3rd. asst d. Lydia Wazana cont. Gillian 
Richardson d.o.p. Mark Irwin 1st. 
camera asst Robin Miller 2nd. 
camera asst Donna Mobbs camera 
trainee David Woods stills Rick Porter 
key grip MarisJansons2nd grip Carlo 
Campana 3rd grip Christopher Dean 
4th grip David Hines gaffer Jock Bran- 
dis best boy Scotty Allen 3rd. electric 
Gary Phipps 4th electric Ira Cohen sd. 
Bryan Day boom Michael Lacrois unit 
publicist Prudence Emery casting d, 
Deirdre Bowen(Cda), Jane Jenkins(U.S.) 
extra casting Peter Lavender sp. efx. 
co-ord. Jon G. Belyeu sp. efx. Mark 
Molin, Michael Kavanagh stunt co- 
ord. Dick Warlock ed. John Sanders 
Ist asst ed. Elaine Foreman 2nd 
asst. ed. Michael Rea video consul- 
tant Michael Lennick craft service 
Jesse Cohoon trans. co-ord. Michael 
Curran driver captain Al Kosonic 
drivers David Chudd, Jerome McCann 
p. des. Carol Spier art d. Barbara Dun- 
phy 1st asst artd. Dan Davis trainee 
art d. Jo-Ann Ladenheim storyboard 
artist Jim Craig set dec. Tom Coulter 
1st asst set dresser Gareth Wilson 
2nd asst set dresser Gary Jack props 
master Peter Lauterman asst props 
Don Miloyevich ward. des. Olga Dimi- 
trov asst. ward. des. Denise Woodley 
ward. asst Arthur Rowsell make-up 
Shonagh Jabour hair Jenny Arbour 
const man Joe Curtinscenic painter 
Nick Kosonic painter James McAteer 
hd. carpenter John Bankson 2nd. 
carpenter Kirk Cheney Lp. Christopher 
Walken, Brooke Adams, Martin Sheen, 
Tom Skerritt, Coleen Dewhurst, Anthony 
Zerbe, Sean Sullivan, Jackie Burroughs 
and Nicholas Campbell. 


HURON 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(604) 926-7491 


——— —— SS SSS FF 


ICEMAN 


A contemporary American story shoot- 
ing in Vancouver, Stewart, B.C. and 
Churchill Falls, Man. from Feb. 21 —- May 
21. Medium-range budget for this thea- 
trical feature film, with 85% Canadian 
crew p. Patrick Palmer co.-p. Norman 
Jewison assoc. p. Charles Milhaupt p. 


man. Robert Brown, Justis Greene p.. 


coor. Patrice Allen p. acct. Tom Udell 
sc. Chip Poser, John Drimmer d. Fred 
Schepisi a.d, Jim Van Wyck art d. Josan 
Kosso, Graeme Murray des, cons, Leon 
Erickson cont Christine Wilson d.o.p. 
Jan Baker cam. Kod Parkhurst key 
focus Sandy McCallum grip Tim Hogan 


gaffer John Bartley sd. Charles Wil 
born props Horst Grandt sp. efx. Glen 
Robinson ward. Rondi Johnson ward. 
asst. Andrew Brown (head), Linda 
Langdon make-up Mike Westmore 
isp. efx.) Alona Herman hatr Susan 
Boyd transp. coor. Scolt Irvine transp. 
capt George Greive film ed. Billy Weber 
Lp. Timothy Hutton, Lindsay Crouse. 


LORIMAR PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 


(416) 446-5615 


LOVING FRIENDS AND 
PERFECT COUPLES 


56 half-hour series for pay television. 
Taping began Dec. 82 at Global Studios 
in Toronto for a March 15 completion 
exec. p. in charge of prod. Eddie 
Denault exec. p. Michael Brandman, 
David Jacobs p. Tom Cherones line 
p. Joyce Kozy King d. Sheldon Larry, Joe 
Scanlan sc. Joyce Keener story ed. 
Roberto Loiederman, Robert Porter p. 
co-ord. Debbie Cooke post p. co- ord. 
Jennifer Black post p. asst. Bruce Mai- 
ling p. acet. Deborah Johnson asst 
acct Marr Morgan asst to acct. dept 
Elizabeth Keaney assoc. d. Karen Es 
trada, Don McCutcheon p. assoc. Jayne 
Harris art d. Gerry Holmes asst art d. 
Andree Brodeau asst to art dept Debra 
Deeks set dresser Jeff Fruitman, Ri- 
chard Allen asst. set dresser Elizabeth 
Calderhead, Nadia Salnick props Jackie 
Field, Peter Fletcher costume des. Julie 
Ganton key costumes Gaye Gardiner 
ward. asst. Allison Till hair. Vittorio 
Monteleone make-up Kathy Southern 


p. asst Steven Brandman, Jeff Powers, _ 


Gary Vandenbor, Global Personnel 

p. sup.Greg Copeland fL man. Gerry 
Wilkinson lighting d. Tom Swartz 
lighting op. Richard Allen, Tom Fen- 
nessy, gaffer Adrian Goldberg, Martin 
Harrison camera Rick Boston, John Fox, 
Les Medon tech. d. Bob Burns post 
audio p. Tony Givirn audio John Mc- 
Ewen VTR Jerry McGuinness boom Mi- 
chael O'Connor, Gary Oppenheimer vi- 
deotape ed. Terry Pickford grip Norm 
Smith Lp. Lori Hallier, Barbara Law, 
Alex Leslie, James Carroll Jordan, Tom 
Hallick, Mimi Kuzyk, Paul Hecht, Lisa 
Howard, Bruce Fairbairn, Ross Petty, 
Dave Nichols, Melody Ryane, Dan Buccos, 
Audra Williams, Jamie Dick, Simon 
Reynolds, David Bolt, Sean McCann, 
Joyce Gordon, Larry Reynolds, Allan 
Royal, Teri Austin, James B. Douglas, 
Neil Dainard, George R. Robertson, Ri- 
chard Farrell, Alf Humphries, Lynn Vogt 
Terry Harford, Annette Terry, Richard 
Comar, Bob Durosiers, Maida Rogerson, 
Suzanne Barker, Murray Lowry, Walker 
Boone, Linda Carter, Raymond Hunt, 
Reg Dreger, Bob Collins, Eric Fink, Brian 
George, Sharonlyn Sparrow, Cali Tim- 
mins. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


(Ontario Regional 
Prod. Ctre) 
(416) 369-3012 


ABORTION 


One hour documentary TV special 
began shooting Nov. 22 in Canada, United 
States, South America and Japan. Shoot 
has six more weeks to go, exec. p. John 
Spotton and Kathleen Shannon p. John 
Kramer and Signe Johansson d. Gail 


Singer. 


PRODUCTION GUIDE 


ORION TV/ 
IVESON-IVESON LTD. 


(416) 461-0941 


THE WILMAR EIGHT 

Two-hour t.v. drama produced for NBC. 
Budget : $2,475,000. Shoot began Feb. 14 
to March 18. Three weeks in Toronto 
and two days in Vancouver. To air late 
May 1983. exec. p. Everett Chambers 
p. Gwen Iveson, Rob Iveson, Joseph 


PRIMEDIA 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 361-0306 


AMATEUR NATURALIST 
Shooting began July 25th in Europe and 
Canada. Will wrap June 1983. 13 half 
hour programs. Budget: $1.7 million. 
Pre-sold to CBC, Channel 4 (G.B) South 
African Broadcasting Corp., T.V. Ontario, 
Radio-Canada. p.c. Amateur Naturalist 
Prod. Ltd. ex. p. Pat Ferns, Peter Kinder- 
sley p. Paula Quigley d. Alastair Brown 
(Cda), Jonathan Harris (Europe) sc. Ge 
rald Durrell Lp. Gerald Durrell, Lee 
Durrell 


RSL FILMS: LTD. 


(514) 931-7155 
JOY 


A Canada-France co-production. Shoot- 
ing on this feature film began Feb. 7 for 
12 weeks in Montreal, New York, Paris 
and Mexico. co-p. Movie Corp. IX Inc.,a 
subsidiary of RSL Films, and ATC 3000 
(France) p. man. Lise Lafontaine d. 
Serge Bergon d.o.p. Richard Cuipka, 
Lp. Claudia Udi, Kenneth Welsh. 


RASKALNIKOV-EDWARDS 
PRODUCTIONS 


(819) 684-0440 
UNDERCURRENTS 


A musical-drama being shot on location 
in Ottawa. p. Pat Edwards, Rob Thomp- 
son, David Vainola d. Rob Thompson 
a.d, David Vainola cam. Mike Mitchell 
art d. Robert Allen cont. Alice O'Neil 
sc. Rob Thompson, David Vainola unit 
pub. Bill Sweetman asst. cam. Dave 
Kovacs gaffer Mark Ingram grip David 
Martin sd. Larry Munn cost. Sue Upton 
mus. Rob Thompson ed, David Vainola 
tech. con. Tony Lhotsky L.p. John Mil- 
lard, Eleanor Crowder, Merle Matheson, 
Judi Young, Norman Belair, Phil Gray, 
Robert Backstael, Gerald Lunz, Vivienne 
Atkinson, Frances Brady, Naomi Camp- 
bell, Barbara Young, Lee Vainola, Mi- 
chael James. 


ROBERT COOPER FILM III 


(416) 977-0527 
NOBODY MAKES ME CRY 


Feature film for pay television began 
shooting Jan. 31 in Toronto, Produced in 
assoc. with Marion Rees Associates and 
List/Estrin Assoc. p. man. Jerry Arbeid 
se. Shelly List art d. Lindsey Goddard 
d.o.p. Francois Prolat cost. des. Judy 
Gallman stills Gail Harvey film ed. 
Garry Griffin unit. pub, Helga Stephen- 
son (416) 967-7371 Lp. Carol Burnett, 


Elizabeth Taylor. 


“Ss 


ASTRAL FILM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 748-6541 


PYGMALION 

TV adaptation of the G.B. Shaw play. Co- 
produced with 20th Century Fox. Toronto 
shoot set for April 4. l.p. Peter O'Toole, 
Margot Kidder. 


CANAMEDIA PROD. LTD. 


16 Servington Cres., 
Toronto, Ontario 


THE COMET HUNTER 


Movie for television, 90 inin. Scheduled 


for spring 1983 in Ontario. p. Les Harris 


sc. Glenn Norinan 


ROCK’N’ ROLL 
Musical on filin and tape for pay-TV, 96 
inin., scheduled for early 1983. p. Les 
Harris sc. John Gray 


CANAMERICA FILM 
CORPORATION 


(604) 738-9095 


TALES OF THE MOUSE 
HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Animated feature film produced in Van- 
couver set for Feb. 15 start. Budget : $1.5 
million. Late Fall ‘83 release. p. sc. 
Ralph Martin animators Malcolm Cok 


lett/Marmalade Animation with the 


assistance of Hugh Foulds, Norm Drew 


and Al Sens voices Guy Lafleur, Bobby 


Orr, Bobby Carpenter and others. 


CORVIDEOCOM LTD. 


(613) 722-2553 


BAGATELLES 


A 90-min. drama scheduled for begin 
shooting in the Ottawa Valley in Septem- 
ber ‘83. p. Alan White sc. Patrick Gran- 
leese d. Stewart Dudley. 


EAGLE FILMS 
(CANADA) INC. 


(416) 534-7711 


OUT OF WEDLOCK 

Comedy feature begins shooting April 
17 in Toronto for five weeks. Budget 
$450,000. Developed with the assistance 
of the CFDC, p. Gaopal Goel exec. p. 
Janesh Dayal d. Harvey Frost se. Ken 
Gass Lp. Saul Rubinek, Kate Lynch, Dixie 
Seatle. 


FILMLINE 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(514) 878-1469 


Please note the new telephone 
number which Bell Canada has 
given us. The address, 67A Port 
land St, MSV 2M9, remains the 
same. 


IN PRE-PRODUCTION 


WEDNESDAY ’S CHILD 

Pre-production has begun, with prin- 
cipal photography set for Spring ‘83 
in Montreal. p. Pieter Kroonenburg 


David Patterson p. man. Mychelle Bou- 
drias. 


HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Co-production of John Irving's best- 
selling novel set for a May start in 
Montreal, with second unit photography 
in Vienna, Austria. In conjunction with 
Tony Richardson's Woodfall Productions, 
line p. Filmline p. Neil Hartley d. Ri 
chardson. 


BIG BEAR 

Shooting scheduled for Summer ’83, 
with backing from CBC, CFDC and the 
Alberta Film Development Corp. Based 
on the novel by Rudy Wiebe. sc. cons. 
Wiebe sc. Peter White, Jamie Brown 
exec. p. Michael Spencer p. David Pat- 
terson, Pieter Kroonenburg 


INSIGHT PRODUCTIONS 


(416)596-8118 
INDIGO 


A two-hour video, adapted from an ori- 
ginal stage-play by Salome Bey, shooting 
March 14-18 in Toronto. p.c. Insight 
Productions in assoc. with CBC and 
Superchannel p. Iain Paterson d. Paddy 
Sampson Lp. Salome Bey, Charlaine 
Woodard, Taj Mahal, Billy Dorsey, Denis 
Simpson. 


INTERNATIONAL CINEMA 
CORPORATION 


(514) 284-9354 
LOUISIANA 


A feature film and asix-hourTVseriesin 
co-production between Canada, the U.S, 
and France. Shooting begins early April 
for three months. Estimated budget: 
$12M. To be shot in Louisiana and France. 
Based on the book series by Maurice 
Denuziere. p.c. Ciné-Louisiana Inc/ 
Telé-Gaumont (France) and HBO(U.S.). 
exec. p. Denis Héroux, John Kennedy p. 
Jacques Démy sc. John Melson, Domi- 
nique Fabre, Etienne Périer re-writing 
Charles E. Israel p. man. Stephan Rei- 
chel art d. Jean-Jacques Caziot Cdian 
art d. Michel Dernuet d.o.p. Rene Ver- 
zier 1st a.d. Pierre Magny unit man. 
Peter Bray p. coord. Luise Massari. 
Crew list next issue. 


THE BLOOD OF OTHERS 

A Canada-France-U.S. co-production, 
based on the book by Simone de Beauvoir, 
scheduled for July ‘83 shoot in Paris. p. 
Denis Heéroux (LC.C.)/Gabriel Boustany 
(Filmax) se. Brian Moore d. Claude 
Chabrol. 


LE MATOU 

A Canada-France co-production based 
on the book, to be shot in Sept. '83 as a 
feature film and a 6-one hour series p. 
Justine Heroux d. Jean Beaudin se, Lise 
Rousseau: Mercier. 


LE CRIME ° . 
D’OVIDE PLOUFFE 


Asix one-hour TV series, anda two-hour 
feature film, in co-production between 
Canada and France. Pre-production 
scheduled for Spring ‘83, and shooting 
from May-August ‘83, in Montreal, Que 
bec City and I'lle d’Anticosti, with a 
budget of S6M. Based on the new novel 
by Roger Lemelin, p.c. Cinevideo Inc/ 
Filmax (France) exec. p. Denis Heroux, 
John Kemeny p. Justine Heroux p, man, 
Micheline Garand se. Roger Lemelin 
sc. adapt. Gilles Carle d. Carle (tv 
series), Denys Arcand (feature) Lp. same 
casting as Les Plouffe such as: Gabriel 
Arcand, Denise Filiatreault, Pierre Curzi, 
Serge Dupire, Gerard Poirier. Anne 
Letourncau, 


MEGA BUCKS 
PRODUCTION 


P.O. Box 531, Markham, 
Ontario L3P3Ri1 
NOT A PORNO 
Shooting planned for spring 1983 in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Venice, Calif, and Swit- 
zerland. Feature drama. Budget: $43 
million. p.c. Mega Bucks Prod. p. Mark 
Wilson sc. Mark Wilson 


NELVANA LTD. 


(416) 863-0091 


MR. MICROCHIPS 

(pre sold to C Channel) 
THE EDISON TWINS 

(pre sold to CBC) 

Two 13-part half hour series for pay and 
broadcast television. Pre-sold to C Chan- 
nel and CBC. Production on both projects 
begins this spring p.c. Nelvana Ltd. 
p. Ian McDougall. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
VIDEOFILMS LTEE 


(514) 844-8611 
UN MAUVAIS QUARTIER 


13 half-hours, in co-production with 
Radio-Canada and French television. p. 
Robert Menard. 


“ROCKET” RICHARD 

Casting is underway for this two-hour 
film and 4-hour miniseries. p./d. Robert 
Ménard. 


RONGEFER FILMS 


(514) 844-8611 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE 


Shooting for this feature has been putoff 
until Spring ‘83. exec. p. Denis Fortier 
line p. Robert Ménard p. man. Lise 
Abastados sc. Alvin Goldman d@ BR. 
Menard 1st & 2nd a.c&. Michel Gauthier, 
Claire Wojas d.o. p. Paul van der Linden 
sd. Serge Beauchemin art d. Vianney 
Gauthier Lp. Winston Reckert, Kerrie 
Kane, Kate Trotter, August Schellengerg 
pub. reL David Novek Associates (514) 
284-2113. 


RSL FILMS LTD. 


(514) 931-7155 
JOSHUA THEN AND NOW 


Feature film set to shoot in Spring ’83 in 
the Eastern Townships, with funding 
from HBO, Canadian pay-TV and CBC. p. 
Robert Lantos, Stephen J. Roth sc. Mor- 
decai Richler d. Ted Kotcheff. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Made for pay-TV feature. Shooting to 
commence in Montreal March 14. exec. 
p- Télemeétropole International Inc. p. 
RSL Films d. John Thompson. 


CUNNING 
Made for pay-TV feature. Shooting to 
start March 28. exec. p. Telemeétropole 
International p. RSL Films d. Allan 
Erlich. 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


ARC CINEMA CO. LTD. 


(604) 669-9111 


LAST LAUGH 

Horror feature with stand-up comedy to 
be shot in Vancouver. April start-up. p.c. 
Arc Cinema Development Co. Ltd exec. 
p. Peter Devaney. 


CINEFORT INC. 


(514) 288-3350 


Six 12-minute films for children about 
work to be shot in various locations 
across Canada. p. Mary Armstrong 
HEADING HOME 

A 60-minute drama about the situation 
of thousands of women who take gar 
ment work into their homes. To be shot 


in Montreal, summer 1983. p. Man 
Armstrong. 


DOOMSDAY STUDIOS LTD. 


(902) 422-3494 


FOREIGNERS 

This one-hour drama will be shot in 
Nova Scotia's South Shore in June ‘83 
exec. p. Ramona Medonald sc. Bruce 
McKenna. 


F.A. INTERNATIONAL 
654-4462 

THROUGH THE EYES 
OF THE PERFORMER 

A three part television pilot to begin 
shooting April 1982 in England and 
Canada scheduled shooting TBA. It's an 
in-depth look into the lives of some of 
the greatest rock musicians. 

exec. p. Peter Bobras p. Walter Giaco 
mini. For informations contact Walter 
(416) 532-0336. 


VIRGINIA ; THE 

LOST LEGACY 

Feature to begin shooting in September 
1982 based on an important archeolo- 
gical discovery. exec. p. Peter Bobras p. 
Walter Giacomini. For further informa- 
tion call Peter (416) 654-4462. 


FAIRCREST FILMS LTD. 


(613) 745-2236 


THE STRANGE ONE* 

Special effects photography has begun 
Location filtning in Toronto, Ireland, 
Scotland on a budget of $4 million. p.e. 
Faircrest Filins Lid. p. Budge Crawley 
sc. adapted from a novel by Fred bos 
worth, “The Strange One" d.o.p. Rabert 
Ryan ph, Robert Ryan, Patrick Carey sp. 
efx ph. Patrick Carey, Robert Ryan 


LES FILMS RENE MALO 


(514) 878-9181 
STELLA 


Sseript in development on a comedy 
satire on the ‘60s-70s generation, to be 
shot in Montreal se. David Lieber 


FOUR NINE FILM 
PRODUCTION LTD. 


(403) 244-6131 


JOHN WARE'S 

COW COUNTRY 

A two-hour movie for pay television 
based on the book by Grant MacEwan, to 
be shot in Alberta, August, 1983. with a 
budget of $3 min. p. Maxine Samuels 
assoc, p. Les Kimber. 


KORICAN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(416) 532-0265 


MOLLY 

Project in development p. Michael 
Korican sc. Bob Ryan adapted from 
book by Charles Perkins. 
GOOD-BYE, PAPA 
Project in research p./sce. Michael 
Korican. 


THE MISINFORMER 
Project in development. p. Michael 
Korican sc. Erik Knudsen. 


KRIZSAN FILM 
PRODUCTIONS 


(902) 425-6933 


MIDDLE OF NOWHERE 

Madefor-TV movie. Script in develop 
ment. Shooting scheduled for August, 
1943. p. Corinne Lange d. Les Krizsan. 


MANITOU 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 924-2186 


GO BOY 


Shooting schedule TBA, exec. p. Ralph 
C. Ellis p. William Davidson sc. Davidson, 
based on autography by Roger Caron 
consult Roger Caron 


DON’T HIT THE 


PANIC BUTTON 

Scheduled for 1983 exec. p. Ralph C. 
Ellis p. William Davidson sc. William 
Davidson and Martin Lager, based ona 
story by Lager. 


MUTUAL 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 526-3761 
(213) 274-5251 


A NEW DAVID 
CRONENBERG FILM (no title) 
Scheduled for Fall ‘83. exec. p. Pierre 
David Productions p. Pierre David 
assoc. p. Denise Dinovi se. d. David 
Cronenberg 


THE PRACTICE 
Project under development. p, Pierre 
David assoc. p. Denise Dinovi 


NETWORK FILM 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 487-5938 


FORBIDDEN WORLDS 
(Formerly Tales of Terror) 
Nine episodes of 30 min for TV. First 
episode (60 min) to be shot March ist in 
Northern Ontario To be co-produced 
with Canadian Pay TV Film Production 
se. Michael Chandler p. John T. Good- 
child p. sapy. M. Chandler ant d. Metro 
polis Designs stills Greg Lawson op. 
weapons Richard Corabluim layout 
Laine Langile art work Yanis Ertmanis 
east Linda Mote Canadian Film Casting 
Services Lp. Don Francks 


DANTE’S INFERNO — THE 
SEARCH FOR BEATRICE 


THE ROCK'N 
ROLL MURDERS 
A 90 min. docu to be shot in Toronto. 


Start to be announce. story ed. Michael 
Chandler + five researchers. 


CHALLENGERS ~ 
OF THE UNKNOWN 


A 12 x 1/2 hours series exploring unex 


plained phenomena sc. Michael 
Chandler. 


March 1983 - Cinema Canada/39 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


NEW FRONTIER FILM INC. 
2, BLEEKER ST., TORONTO 
M4X 1L8 


NO PLACE LIKE PARADISE 
Schedule TBA Feature length for TV p. 
Tibor Takacs, Stephen Zoller d. Tibor 
Takacs se. Stephen Zoller 


PHOENIX PICTURES 


(604) 688-7858 


CHANNEL ONE 

Feature film scheduled for Spring '8: 
start. Budget and location TBA. exec. p 
David H. Brady p. Ken Kuramoto exec 
assoc. David Gregson sc. Steven Alix 
asst p. Elaine Fleming 


PRIMEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
LTD. 


(416) 361-0306 


THE ADVENTURERS 

OF HUDSON'S BAY 

Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Telecip in France. A six-part dramatic 
mini series. exec. p. Pat Ferns and 
Roland Gritti 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
DE LA CHOUETTE 


(514) 288-5719 


ISABELLE ET LE 
CAVALIER BLEU 

A series of 13 five-minute episodes, the 
pilot of which was shown at the 1982 
World Film Festival in Montreal d. 
Franco Batista chief anim. Bill Malone 


TROPICS: A Stary About 
Alberta 


Feature film to be shot in Alberta in 
Summer 1983 with an estimated budget 
of $750,000. scr. Tom Berry d. George 
Mihalka. 


JEUNES ET ALCOOLIQUES/ 
TEENAGERS: CHANGE 
AND ALCOHOL 


Three scripts completed for 20 min. 
docu-dramas on adolescents and alco- 
holism. Summer ‘83 shoot. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
SDA LTEE 


(514) 937-3525 


HIT AND RUN * 

To begin principal photography in Mon- 
trealonas$5 million budget. p. Nicole M. 
Boisvert p. man. Lyse Lafontaine d. 
Robin Spry sc. Douglas Bowie, Arthur 
Fuller, Spry, based on the book by Tom 
Alderman, 


MON PERE, MON AMOUR 
( Worn Ue) 


Feature to shot in Montreal with a 
budget of $1.5M approximately. p. Nicole 
Boisvert sc. Roger Fournier. 


RIVERCOURT 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 363-4444 
BODY COUNT 


Feature length drama shooting dates 
T.B.A. with a budget of $2.7M. p. Paul 
Burford d. Michael Anderson sc. Tony 
Sheer. 


RTV COMMUNICATIONS 


(416) 365-0733 


LEE HARVEY OSWALD 
Production to begin spring 1983. Live 
theatre productions of the play by Mi 
chael Hastings, tape will be shot for pay- 
TV. Principal casting in January. exec. p. 
Robert Chorney, Tony Grillo, Victor 
Tovey d. Jon Michaelson. 


JINGLES 

Half-hour sitcom pilot. Script in develop- 
ment. exec. p. Robert Chorney, Tony 
Grillo, Victor Tovey. 


SEAGULL PRODUCTIONS 


(514) 932-7868 
CALIFORNIA CHABLIS 
In Vancouver with a $35 million budget. 
p. James Shavick sc. Steven Manners 
cast. Casablanca. 


STANDARD/TAPESTRY 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 863-6677 
(613) 224-1313 


Tapestry Prod. in association with Stan- 
dard Broadcasting will develop four 
Canadian plays for television. Creative 
Consultant: Don Harron. 


BALCONVILLE 
By David Fennario. exec. p. Bryn Mat- 
thews p. Gary McKeehan © Mark Bland- 


ford. 


MAGGIE AND PIERRE _ 
By Linda Griffiths and Paul Thompson. 
p- Rick Butler. 


RODEO 
By Layne Coleman. p. Rick Butler d. Les 
Rose. 


THE SUN NEVER SETS 
By Paddy Crean p. Gary McKechan d. 
John Hirsch exec. p. Bryn Matthews. 


IN THE CAN 


FEATURES 


SPACE HUNTER: 
ADVENTURES IN THE 
FORBIDDEN ZONE 


Sci-fi adventure in 3-D with a budget of 
$10 million plus and a negative pick-up 
from Columbia Pictures, completed 
principal photography in Vancouver 
end-Jan. Slated for post-production in 
L.A., sound editing in Toronto. Not a 
certified Canadian production p.c. Zone 
Productions (604) 291-2981 exec. p. Ivan 
Reitman p. Don Carmody, John Dunning, 
André Link. Details Cinema Canada No, 
93. 


FOR THOSE I LOVED 
AU NOM DE TOUS 
LES MIENS 


Two-hour feature film. Principal photo 
graphy wrapped Dec. 23. Canada/France 
co-production. Post-production in Fran- 


4) 


SPHINX PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 445-7492 
BORDER LIVES 


Project in script development Scheduled 
for late spring shot. Contemporary story 
based on original idea of the prohibition 
period between the Quebec/Vermont 
border. p. Emile de Antonio d./se. Ron 
Mann. 


TGO RECORDS LTD. 


(514) 844-0844 


BEAU GESTE 
FREDDY JAMES 


Musical videos to be shot in Montreal in 
1983, exec. p. Tony Green p. Peter L. 
Serapiglia d. Michel D. Wachniuc p.r. 
Linda Ekdahl. 


WITTMAN RICHTER 


FILMS, INC. 


(416) 364-4321 Ext. 69 


TBA 

Musical comedy to begin filming in 
Toronto June 1983. Budget: approx. $1 
million. exec. p. Peter Wittman d. Ota 
Richter p. man. Bob Wertheimer p. co- 
ord, Rita Picard. 


ce. p.c. La Corporation du Film Au Nom 
de Tous les Miens, (514) 526-3761. exec. 
p. Pierre David. For details see Cinema 
Canada, no. 92 

MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
Wrapped Dec. 23. Scheduled for thea- 
trical release in French and English, 
April '83. Produced in collaboration 
with Radio-Canada and the French TV 
network TF1. p.c. Astral Film Produc 
tions Ltd. (514) 748-6541. exec. p. Harold 
Greenberg. For details see Cinema 
Canada no. 92. 


OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 
Wrapped in Montreal Dec. 23. Post-pro- 
duction in Montreal, with world-wide 
release for Fall 83. p.c. Of Unknown 
Origin Film Corp. (514) 526-3761 exec. p. 
Pierre David. For details see Cinema 
Canada no. 92. 


SONATINE 

Wrapped Nov. 11. p.c. Corporation Image 
M& M Ltée(514) 878-1474, exec. p. René 
Malo, se./d. Micheline Lanctot. For 
details see Cinema Canada no. 89. 


LE RUFFIAN 

France-Canada co-production. Wrapped 
Oct. 15. p.c. Corporation Image M & M 
Ltée (514) 878-1474. For details see Cine 
ma Canada no. 89. 

RUNNING BRAVE 

The Story of Billy Mills. Wrapped Oct. 28. 
Post-production in Toronto. pc. Englan- 
der Productions Inc. (403) 439-0201 p. Ira 
Englander d. Don Shebib. Fordetails see 
Cinema Canada no. 89. 


THE MUSIC 
OF THE SPHERES 


Low-budget sci-fi comic horror. p.c. 
Lightscape Motion Picture Co. Ltd. (415) 
465-1098 p./d. Philip Jackson. 


MIRI 

One-million dollar Israel-Canada co- 
production wrapped in Israel Dec. 23. 
p.c. Astral Film Productions Ltd. (514) 
748-6541, and Roll Film Productions Ltd. 
(Israel) exec. p. Harold Greenberg Galia 
Albin p. Jim Kaufman (Canada)/Israel 
Ringer (Israel) d. Tzipi Trope sc. Trope, 
Sandra Kolber d.o.p. David Gurfinkle 
Lp. Nick Mancuso, Belinda Montgomery, 
Andrée Pelletier, Kenneth Walsh, Bar 
bara Williams. 


WILD PONY 

FV movie purchased by First Choice 
Canadian to air Spring '83. p.c. Pony 
Film Productions (403) 252-6660 p. Eva 
Lishman sup. ed. Stan Cole ed. Rick 
Benwick mus. Hagood Hardy. Apologies 
to Nives Lever, Gigi Van Ostrand, Lars 
Ekstrom, Pearl Louie, Tommy Banks, 
Jack Goth, Philip Clark, and Lori Ashton. 


STRANGE BREW 

Principal photography on this thea- 
trical feature film wrapped in Toronto 
Dec. 17. Financing by MGM, to be re- 
leased by MGM/UA Entertainment Co. 
in summer ’83. p.c. Strange Brew Film 
Prod. Ltd. (416) 252-5021 exec. p. Jack 
Grossberg p. Louis Silverstein d. Rick 
Moranis, Dave Thomas. Details Cinema 
Canada no. 92. 


SKULLDUGGERY 

Toronto shoot wrapped Dec. 23. Non- 
Cdn. Budget underS$1 min. p.c. Wittman 
Richter Films Inc. (416) 364-4321 exec. p. 
Peter Wittman p./d. Ota Richter. Crew 
list Cinema Canada no. 92. 


In the West, it’s? always... 


CX, COLOR =v ALPHA 


ALPHA CINE SERVICE 


Western Canada’s Full Service Laboratory and Sound Snidios 


916 DAVIE STREET 
VANCOUVER, B.C. V6Z 1B8 
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TEL. (604) 688-7757 
TELEX 04-507757 


IN THE CAN 


CRAZY TIMES 

Wrapped Nov. 21. p.c. Maurice Smith 
Productions (416) 225-9715 p. Maurice 
Smith cd. Rafal Zielinski For details see 
Cinema Canada nos. 90-91. 


TERRY 

Wrapped Oct 15 p.c. Robert Cooper 
Films II Inc. (416) 591-1742 p. Robert 
Cooper c&. Ralph Thomas, Details Cinema 
Canada no. 92. 


THAT’S MY BABY 

Feature film wrapped Oct. 17 in Toronto. 
Editing in Toronto. p.c. Gemini Film 
Production Ltd. (416) 968-2429 p./d. Edie 
Yolles, John Bradshaw. 


TV SERIES 


WAR SERIES 

Seven-part series on the evolution of 
war. Wrapped Dec. 15. Spring ’83 com- 
pletion. Presale to CBC-TV. No air date 
yet. p.c. National Film Board of Canada 
(514) 333-3333. exec. p. Barrie Howells 
series p. Bill Brind. Details Cinema Ca- 
nada no. 92. 


LES PAS POSSIBLES 

Six half-hours for TV made with a for 
children. Sixth episode wrapped end- 
Jan. p.c. Les Productions Prisma Inc. 
(514) 866-3568. Details Cinema Canada 
No. 92. 


ECOLOGIE 

Six 30-min/6-15 min. in English and 
French. p.c. SDA Productions Ltée (514) 
937-3525. 


ONE-HOUR 
PROGRAMS 


RUMOURS OF GLORY 
Bruce Cockburn Live. Rock music docu- 
mentary and concert film. Wrapped 
Dec. 1, p.c. Extra Modern Productions 
(416) 967-6551. 


STUNT PEOPLE/ i 
LA FAMILLE CASCADEUR 


Documentary on the stunt family Four 
nier Freres. Wrapped October in Mon- 
treal p.c. Productions de Film Casse- 
Cou (514) 481-0611. Details Cinema Ca- 
nada no, 92. 


L’HUMOUR ET LE DELIRE 
One-hour TV special on cartooning. 
Wrapped in December. p.c. SDA Pro- 
ductions Ltée (514) 937-3525 p. Nicole M. 
Boisvert. 


(DORIS McCARTHY) 
One-hour docu-drama on Canadian 
artist Doris McCarthy. Wrapped mid- 
December. Post-production in Jasper. 
p.c. Wacko Productions (403) 852-4728. 
p. Wendy Wacko ed. Peter Shatalow. 


LIONA BOYD 

Toronto shooting for this one-hour con- 
cert/docu film wrapped mid-December. 
Pre-sold to C Channel. p.c. Pierrot Pro- 
ductions (416) 861-1222 p. Wyndham 
Paul Wise, Terrence Jacques d. Alan 
Simmonds. 


BI_—xxL LE ———E——E———E——EEEEE 
COACH HOUSE PRESS 
One-hour, low-budget look at print asan 
art. p.c. Sphinx Productions (416) 445- 
7492 p/d. Ron Mann. 


PILOTS 


TREASURES 

Pay-TV pilot highlighting world trea- 
sures. p.c. Richard Gabourie Produc 
tions Ltd/T.A_D. Productions Ltd. (416) 
248-8934. 


THE WORLD’S 


GREAT MUSEUMS 
Pilot for pay-TV. p.c. Richard Gabourie/ 
T.A.D. (416) 248-8934. 


SNOWBIZ BALLYHOO 
Hollywood nostalgia. p.c. Gabourie/ 
T.A.D. (416) 248-8934. 


rent-a-wreck 


Ommo) 


) Xororin, ont . 
_Ca\b\ Sb1-7S00 


GC LA SS 


For sale: one CP-16A complete with 
fibre case and 12-120mm Angenieux 
zoom. $3,000 or best offer. Call (416) 
486-7801 after 6 p.m. (94) 


For rent Steenbeck-equipped edit- 
ing room for rent at a good price. 
Rosebud Communications. (416) 
961-1730. (95) 


Forsale: Nagra SNN with crystal sync 
resolver, mike, case, accessories 
and tapes. Used for only one film. 
Best offer over $2450. Also, Canon 
Scoopic 16mm camera outfit in good 
condition $750. Evenings (514) 277- 
2061. (94) 


For sale: Nagra 4.2 in excellent con- 
dition. $5,500.(514)272-3331. (94) 


For sale: Nagra 1VS with crystal pilot. 
Accessories optional. $5,000. Call 
Bryan (416) 535-8887. (94) 


VANS 
STATION WAGONS 
CARS 


from 


8.95 


per day 


cr) ED 


For sale: Moviola LS/20 16mm up- 
right editing machine; one picture, 2 
mag heads. Excellent condition. 
$2,000. A. Moore (416) 486-6360, 
nine to five. (94) 


For sale: Bolex H-16SBM movie 
camera with Vario-Switar 1:1.9 F 
equals 16-100 power zoom and pis- 
tol grip. Only used once. Mint. Less 
than half price. $3,750 or best offer. 
(416) 537-2044. (94) 


For sale: Radio mics. HME model. 
Antenna stand and Lavier micro- 
phone. $2,000 each. Call Bryan 
(416) 535-8887. (94) 


For sale: Moviola LS/20. (416) 
486-6360. (95) 


For sale: Stellavox SP8 stereo 
recorder, extra heads, 4 channel 
mixer, speed variator, many acces- 
sories. Cost $19,000. Sell for $7,000. 
or best offer. Call Bernie (416) 499- 
3486 after6 or weekends. (93) 


For rent: 16mm single or double 
headed Steenbecks. 16 or 35mm 
Moviolas. Will ship anywhere. Also 
sound transfer facilities at very com- 
petitive rates Contact Sunrise Films 
Ltd. (416) 968-0636 (93) 


Sexy actress willing to play girl next 
door. Call Gabrielle. (416) 363-5463 
(93) 


For sale: 35mm, 6 gang Hollywood 
synchronizer with 5 sd. hds. Usedon 
1 feature. Price $1295. Will rent. Call 
Peter Smits (416) 593-8970 

(93) 


For rent: Sound stage, 40 x 50, cyc 
4% grid, kitchen facilities. Reasonable 
rates. Call (416) 923-1950 (93) 


Office space available: Suit writers/ 
artists. Reasonable rates for right 
tenant Call(416) 923-1950 

(93) 


For Sale: Mita Copy Star 5000 pho 
to-copier. Good condition. $500. 
IBM Electronic composer, including 
20 fonts, excellent condition. $6000. 
Call (514) 272-8462 (93) 


Looking for transtator (French to 
English) to work on synopsis and 
script for U.S. television. Must be 
prepared to invest time. Call Laurent 
(514) 589-6365 (93) 


For Rent: Underwater housing for 
Arri SR with dome or flat port Kerrigan 
Productions (514) 486-8456 

(93) 


Need odd-hourwork forpin money? 
Help CinemaCanada expand its sub 
scriptions through direct telephone 
solicitation. Only one sales rep per 
city accepted. Call (514) 272-5354 
or write Cinema Canada, Box 398, 
Outremont Station, Montreal H2V 
4N3 (93) 


Stories researched, ideas developed 
Justin Traviss, Apt 116, 200 Sher- 
bourne St. Toronto, Ont. M3E 3Z5 

(93) 


For sale: 16mm Steenbeck, 16mm 
and 35mm Moviola, 16mm Eastman 
Kodak Telecine  projector-floor 
model, Nagra 111, 6 Sennaheiser 
mikes, two Video studio cameras 
new Plumicon tubes. Film stock Call 
(416) 751-7018 (93) 


Actors : Expand your market drama- 
tically. Call Pictures Inc. for yournext 
actor comp/resume pics. (416) 366- 
4143 (93) 


Before you shoot in Canada with anyone else call us. 


We Feature: 


© a large pool of experienced technicians 
© creative approach to your needs 
© equipment packages and facilities 
© total co-operation from our office 


© set construction, scenic painters, grips, electrics, make- 


up, hair, wardrobe, continuity, properties/set dressing, 


sound, transportation and special effects 


It all adds up to the most cost effective film making you will ever experience. 


The Association of Canadian Film Craftspeople 


43 Britain Street 
Toronto, M5A 1R7, Canada 
(416) 368-4672 


HIGH FOREIGN PROFILE! 


Phone us now to place an ad in our 


Cannes Pilm Festival 
special issue of Ginema Ganada 


67,\ Portland St. Toronto MI5V 2Mg 


(416) 596-6529 


S34 Bloomfield Ave. Montreal HEV 3S6 


(514) 272-5354 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
usa - english - warner brothers 1/21 
86,712 6/16 66,310 570,357 
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MAMAN AURA CENT ANS 
THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER’ : 
australia - english - 20th century fox 10/1 3/5 37,500 3/6 38,600 3/6 36,900 4/9 62,929 
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SOPHIE’S CHOICE 

usa - english - universal 12/10 7 a 31,140 23,855 7 
STAR WARS/EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 

usa - english Z french - 20th century fox 10/1 6/16 82,354 6/10 | 56,789 7 31,620 1,568,648 
STILL OF THE NIGHT 

usa - english - united artists 11/19 6/12 | 81,710 | 6/12 | 67,672 | 6/11 | 42,030 
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Lights, 
Camera, 
Action, 
Labs, 
Studios, 
Actors, 
Technicians, 


Get all the best 
in Ontario. 


= LET'S DO BUSINESS. 
ONTARIO {gi CANADA 


yen ourable Gord Walker ae ee eG Dav 
ister of Industry and Trade 
Ontario Film/Video Office 
Ministry of Industry & Trade 
900 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M7A 2E1 
Tel.: (416) 965-6392 
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